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PREFACE. 



i9LS I considered the study of History 
one of the leading steps in the education 
of youth, I have endeavoured to^. jidse 
and compile a work, which, at an early 
age, may redder historical subjects fami- 
liar, and by a faint outline, impress the 
memory sufficiently, to awaken a desire, 
as they advance in years, to peruse at 
large the aunals of their country. 

Of the virtues of our British mo- 
narchs, I have spoken as I felt them : 
of their errors I have done the same, 
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for as great qualities accompanied by 
virtue dignify a king far more than his 
crown, so doth vice degrade him even 
below the meanest of his subjects, who 
not possessing the same advantages^ 
cannot receive so heavy a condemna- 
tion. 

Every situation in life has its peculiar 
duties i the great to be worthy stewards 
of tlis^^alth entrusted to their care, and 
to set their inferiors examples of both 
those publrc and domestic virtues which 
are the bonds of society in a well regulat- 
ed state ; the poor to be content with the 
situation allotted them, or by a praise- 
worthy industry to endeavour to amend 
it; in their domestic circle, to fulfil their 
respective claims; and in their public 
duties to be loyal subjects, and honest 
and just men. 



PREFACE. Vii 

The Discovery of America, as writteo 
in the German by Campe, furnished me 
with the plan of this work, as I consider* 
ed that casual interruptions rendered the 
subjects lighter, and the domestic con- 
versations more interesting to children. 
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CONVERSATION I. 

*' I All sorry it rains, Cliarles/' said 
Anne Wilmot to her brotlier, **^had it 
been fine, my &ther and mother promised 
us a long walk this afternoon/' Anne 
had just attained her thirteenth year; 
Charles had nearly completed his fif-^ 
teenth, and possessed more reflection 
than many boys of that age. ** My deaf 
sister/' replied he, ^ the walk is only de- 
layed ; it will be equally pleasant any 
other fair day; in the interval you will 
find sufficient means to amuse yourself: 
you can have recourse- to your books, 
your tnusic, or your work: Jphn, after 
his lessons, will play at ba]l, or bat, and 
our dear little Frances will arrange her 
bouse, and dresS'fier doll/' 

VOL, I. B ♦ _ . 



2 HISTORY OF JSNGI.AND* 

" Indeed, brother/^ answered John, 
^* poor Frances and I are very little obliged 
to you: because I an^but nin:e, and she 
only seven, you think we can do nothing 
but play ; but I hope when we are as old as 
you, we shall ha¥e learaed as much. To 
be sure, I am very sorry we cannot walk 
this afternoon, but I shall neither play at 
l^at nor Ml-^papa ajod mamma aime alone, 
im<|w^ shall be$e»t fof presently; tben 
you will see I have contrived a scheme/' 

•* And I will assist you, John, ^^ answer- 
ed 'f raod^,. ^Vbe what it will. IdoA^t 
care a pia for playthiitigs. I had rather 
by half look at the pictures in the great 
book itj ray/ papa's library/* 

Charles caught up his sister, and kiss- 
ing her, replied, *^ Pardon me, John, 
and you too, dea^ Frances ; I only 
meant to aniuse you; / myself wished 
for a game at play this afternoon/* 

" Oh, thep:,'* said J^a, "I am ready; 
the balls are in the lobby^, and we can 
play tiljl papa sends for us«^^ 

'' Do so,'* said Anni^. ^^ la the mem^ 
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time Frances aad I will lieTise some 
eDtertaimiient that may pass the tine 
equally to our likii^/' 

The parties were hwdl J affanged befiife 

a senrant came to ioform them that their 

fNureots required their coavpmny ; an^ in- 

formation so welcome, that e^eiy dlher 

» subject was banished from their thoaghfeSb 

Entering the parlour, after some Casual 
conversation, Charles good homowedy 
informed Ms parents of the offsnce he had 
given his brother and younger sister. 

'' As the afiront was unintentionalt it 
merited no dispieasnie,*' replied Mrs. 
Wiimot, scaroaly repressing a smile; 
'* had it been otherwise, I do not wonder 
at a little anger arising at the supposition, 
|bat John and Frances were only to be 
amused with toys«" 

" True,'* answ^ed Mr. Wihnot, " for 
John already performs his exercises well, 
as you inform me Frances does her les- 
sons. But Jphn, I undasfaad, said as 
we were alone, il^-had vl scb^ne : .tell m^ 
my dear boy, frankly what it is/^ 
bS 
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" It was only, papa, that you or inani-^ 
ma would tell us a story, as you have 
sometimes done, to amuse us/^ 

« Willingly," replied 'Mr. Wilmot ; 
*• but what subject would y6\3t choose ?*' 

«* Nay, papa, if you are kind enough 
to oblige US, that we leave to you,** an- 
swered he. 

«* Not so ; I like to collect your diffe- 
rent opinions, therefore give me yours/' 

^^ Charles shall speak first then, papa, 
or else I ^hall think he does not forget 
my being peevish •*' 

" Justly observed,'^ answered Mr. 
Wilmot ; " give us your choice, Charles ; 
your brother and sister will be equally 
candid.*^ 

"Thbn, Sir," answered Charles, "1 
prefer history; but the decision ought, I 
think, to be left to John.'* 

" No, no,'* replied John, hastily, "Anne 
shall speak next, and then land Frances.'*^ 

** I join in Charles's opinion/^ an- 
swered Anne, ♦' but •shall be satisfied 
with any other subject.** 
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^^ Now, John, what say yoo?^' in- 
quired. Mr. Wilmot. 

'' Why, papa, to own the troth, I like 
stories of warriors, battles, and great men, 
who have done noble and valiant ac* 
tions/^ 

^ And that is surely history — but 
come, Frances, we wait your opinion.'* 

*^ Dear papa, I love stories of kings 
and queens, and accounts of fine things, 
and of wild beasts." 

*' With kings and queens I think I can 
accommodate you,^^ replied he, *^ but of 
wild beasts ray stock of stories are very 
few. . I will however relate to you a his- 
tory which will nearly combine all your 
tastes in one ; for it shall be interfl|>ersed 
with warriors, battles, and great and va* 
liaiit actions. Kings and queens shall 
also dignify the scene : some who spread 
blessings, peace, and honour, over their 
kingdoms; and others who must supply 
^the deficiency of wild beauts, resembling 
them by their steps being marked with 
desolation, cruelty, bjood, .and ruip/'. . 
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*^ Dear papa/' said John, '< that will 
do exactly; but what is ft called ?^' 

** It is called," replied Mr. Wilmot, 
'" The History of England. Charles 
and Anne are already acquainted with 
it, but no one can be too well informed 
of the history of his own country. What 
say you ; shall I begin V^ 

" I don*t think, papa,^^ said Frances, 
" I iJhall like the history of England, for 
I have heard John read the beginning 
of it to you/^ 

" Well then,^* answered Mr. Wilmot, 
*• I will only enter upon it this after- ^ 
noon: if John and you do not approve 
it, we will proceed no farther/* 

** Thank you, papa," replied John, 
^* pray begin/* 

*< As soon as you please; but observe, 
I expect you to interrupt me with ques- 
tions when any thing occurs that you do 
not entirely comprehend. I shall begin 
the history from the invasion of the Ro- 
mans, before which period Britain was 
but little known to the rest of the world. 
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I must however firotgive you some short 
account of the cuftotnsy mannersy aod 
religion of the natives." 

Mr.* Wilmot made a skort pause, when 
John and Fmnces drawittg their chairs 
<:lose to him, he b^an* 
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^ The coast of Britain oppoaite Gaul 
inhabited by foreign tradeis^ who, 
finding the situation convenient far their 
comflderoe, at length settled thoe, and 
cultivating the country round them, in 
time became ix^sters of the parts where 
they at first had only been auffSered to 
reside. 

** The natives dwelt inland, and held 
no communication with the intruders; 
they lived in rode built cottages, and fed 
upon flesh procured by hunting, or the 
milk of their faeids. What little clothing 
tbey wnse was madeoltbe skins of bea^ 
» 4 
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but their arms, legs, and thighs were 
naked, and usually painted blue. . 

** Their beards were close shaved, or 
cut, except on their upper lip, but their 
hair was suffered to grow long, and fall 
upon their shoulders/f 

" Dear, papa,^^ said Frances, " they 
must look very frightful ; and in winter 
must suffer greatly from cold/^ 

" Custom reconciles our sight, my 
dear chijd, to objects that at the first 
view appear repugnant to us ; how much 
more in this instance, where they knew 
no other ; and for cold, accustomed to be ' 
uncovered, their bodiefs felt as little as 
does your face, which, from the same 
cause, is the least susceptible of your 
whole person/' , 

" That is very true, papa ; pray go on.*' 

** They were pagans," resumed Mr. 
Wilmqt, /' or worshippers of idols ; and 
their priests, which were called Druids, 
dwelt in caves, woodsy or hollow trees, 
feeding on acorns and wild berries, but by 
the simplicity and severity of their man* 
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Rers commanded uDiversal respect and 
obedience. 

^* To counterbalance this simplicity of 
living, they inculcated ]the most gross 
superstition, and sacrificed human vie- 
tims, whom they burned even in multi* 
tudes in the bodies of their idols, which 
were composed of wicker-work. 

" Their money was of brass, or .iron 
rings,of various weight, with which they 
trafficked with each other for different 
commodities. 

** The country was divided into vari- 
ous parts, each under a chief, and in 
great danger, a general commander was 
chosen to direct the whole. In battle 
they used , chariots with sharp instru* 
ments fixed.at tH^ ends of the axle-trees^ 
and which, driving against their antago- 
nists, spread destruction around. 

''The warriors fought both on foot 
and on horseback ; hardy from the sim- 
plicity of their lives, their courage was 
great, but in victory they were unac« 
b5 
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quainted with mercy, and in defeat w^m 
too unstable for perseverance,. . • . ^ 

" Such, my children, wer« the ]^U1>ns 
in their rude but independent stute; and* 
ftom whom I shall. no\y revert to the 
Romans. Caesar, having over-run Gaul, 
turned his thoughts to Britain, as an easy 
conquest ; and, embarking his troops, he 
reached the coast of Dover ; but theisland- 
ers, informed of his intention, were pre- . 
pared to receive him. They had chosen 
Cassibelanusfor their leader, a.nd the rocks 
and clifiTs were covered with armed meh, 
prepared to oppose the invaders. The dis- 
sensions of party, however, defeated their 
purpose ; the petty princes threw ofFtheir' 
allegiance ; and while some submitted to 
Caesar, others fled into the^ interior part 
H»^of the island, so that, reduced by so 
many desertions, Cassibelanus was 
forced to yield, and acknowledge sub- 
mission. This event happened about 
fifty-one years before the birth of Christ. 

*< After the death of Csesar, who was* 
slain in the senate-house^ his successor, 
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Augustus, formed a design to visit Britain, ' 
but was preyented by a revolt of the 
Pannoniana. Tiber! us made no attempt, 
and tbe natives, from the intercourse 
which had taken place, began to cast off 
the grossest part of their barbarism* 

* ^^ CaJiguia threatened Britain, but his 
threats were empty, and tended only to 
disgrace himself; but in ihe reign of Clau* 
dius an expedition was formed against it 
with the success that usually attended 
the Roman arms. 

^^ Caractacus was the first noble Briton 
who stood f<^ward to rescue his country 
from the invaders, and for nine years 
harassed the Romans, but was at length 
himself defeat^d/and flying into York-* 
shire, was. delivered captive to his en^ 
mies, who sent him to Rome with his 
wife, children, and various others* 

<^ As he was led in triumph through the 
City he vi^ed the concourse of spectaton 
that were^^mbled on the occasion, and 
the splendcmr that surrounded him, with 
sttention ; at length, saying, « AlasJ how 
.b6 
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is it possible that men possessed of such 
^ magnificence at home, could seek to de- 
prive the Britonsof their humblecottages?' 
" When brou)2;ht before Claudius he 
heard with disdain the servile prayers 
of those who entreated mercy, and being 
placed before the tribunal, spoke to fhe 
following purport : * If my prosperity had 
been equal to my former rank and fortune, 
I had been received in this city ratlier as 
a friend than a captive, neither would you \ 
have disdained to treat with me on tefms \ 
of peace ; my captivity, to me dishonour- 
able, is to you glorious. I have heretofore 
possessed power, wealth, horses and arms, 
and against my will have now lost them ; 
for^ if ye be doomed to conquer all men, it 
necessarily follows that all must submit to 
servitude. Had I at once yielded, neither 
would your glory nor my name have been 
so renowned, and, once conquered, I 
should have sunk into oblivion ; but now, 
if you give me life, I shall stand an ex« 
ample of your clemency for ever/ C 

" ^^ Claudius, won by the greatness of 
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. mind, with which this warrior bore his 
misfortunes, ordered him and his com- 
panions to be immediately unchained, 
and gave, them liberty.'* 

" Now, papa/* interrupted John, " I 
k>ve Caractacus dearly : the Britons whp 
could deliver up such a man were not 
worthy qf him.** 

** It is said/* answered Mr. Wilmpt, 
*^ that he was delivered upby Catismanda, 
queen of the Brigantes, a division of the 
northern part of the island, containing 
what is now called Yorkshire, Durham* 
Lancashire, Westmoreland and Cumber- 
land/* 

" Like my brother/* said Charles, " I 
am pleased with Caractacus; to bear 
prosperky, I think, requires butjittle 
strength of mind; but to bear captivity^ 
and such sorrows ^s surrounded him with 
equanimity, was truly great/* 

" I differ from you in opinion, Charles,** 
answered Mn Wilmot. " To bear success 
properly is yet more diffioult than to yield 
toadversity. To weak uaderstandings, or 
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contracted dispositions, prosperity is a 
rock on which they frequently not only 
wreck their own happiness, but that of 
others; for the mart who enjoys supreme 
power should be particularly careful in 
the command and regulation of his own 
passions-^but to proceed. The wrongs of 
Boadicea, queen of the Iceni, ai division 
containing Suffolk, Norfolk, Cambridge- 
shire, and Huntingdonshire, next drove 
the Britons to rebel against the Roman 
yoke. Prasatagus, king of the Iceni, at 
his death, hoping to preserve a part of his 
dominions to his daughters, bequeathed 
one half to the Romans ; but even this 
stepdid not secure their possession of their 
other moiety, for the Romans immediately 
seized upon the whole. The queen Boar. . 
dicea attempted to remonstrate, but th^ 
Roman procutatorordered her to bescourg- 
ed as a slave, and treated her daughters ill 
the most dishonourable manner. Thes6 
insults exasperated the Iceni to take up 
arms, an example which was speedily fol* 
lowed by the other states ; and Boiidicea, 
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a womao of masculine courage^ was ap- 
pointed to head the common forces, which 
amounted to two hundred and thirty thcai* 
sand warriors. They attacked several of 
the Roman settlements and colonies with 
success, and Paulihus, commander of the 
Roman forces, foupd it necessary to hast- 
en to relieve London, where they had es^ 
tablished a flourishing colony. His speed 
was unavailing ; he was obliged to leave it 
to the fury of the Britons, who not only , 
reduced it to ashes, but massacred Ro^ 
mans and other strangers, to the number 
of seventy thousand. - 

"Elated with these successes, the Bri* 
toilsQiight the Roman forces, whoj with 
their general, Paulinus, were posted in a 
very advantageous station, with ten thou* 
sand men, and between these dispropor- 
tionate armies a decisive battle took place ; 
Boadicea,with her daughters, in ^chariot, 
leading the British troops. This queen, in 
her person, was tall and well shaped, her 
countenance coinmanding, her vcrice au<* 
thoritative, and hei liair yellow^ aod flow* 
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ing below her waist. She was clothed in 
a garment of divefs colours, and holding 
in her hand a spear, exhorted her soldiers 
to do their duty, in words to this eflfect : — 
* I come not,' said she, ' as a woman de- 
scended from noble progenitors, to make 
either kingdoms or riches my quarrel, but 
even as one of this meanest among you, 
in revenge for my liberty lost, my body 
scourged, and my daughters dishonoured. 
The vice and lust of the Romans is grown 
to such excess, that they spare neither 
youth nor age; The gods are therefore 
with us, and favour just revenge, for they 
have hitherto led us to conquest.— In this 
case let us be as dogs and wolves puMu-* 
ing hares and foxes. For me, though a 
woman, I will have liberty or death/ 

«' The battle that followed was obsti^ 
nate and bloody ; but the fierce and un* 
disciplined bravery of the Britons was 
overcome by the skill of the Romans^ and 
eighty thousand perished in the fields- 
numbers were made prisoners, and the , 
unhappy queen I resolving not to fall into 
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the hands of the victors, put an end to 
her life, by poison/^ 

*• Poor Boadifcea/' said Anne, " though 
I shudder at the thought of bloodshed, 
yet she was so cruelly and unjustly 
treated) that it is impossible not to have 
wished her success/^ . 

'^ I hate the Romans," said Frances, 
*^ they. had no business in Britain, and I 
wish they had all been driven back to 
their own country." 

<^ Their desire of conquest Wiis ui^ 
bounded," said Mr. Wilmot, ^^ and, like 
all other species of avarice, was never to 
be satiated. The intrusion of the Romans 
had, however, one advantage, it contri- 
buted to dispel the savage barbarism of 
the country, and. may be therefore 
reckoned among the evils which our 
. Creator sometimes permits, in order to 
effect thosie wise purposes, which, at the 
moment, our contracted sight cannot 
scan. But to resume my story. 

*< JuliusAgricola governed Britain dur- 
ing the reigns of the emperors Vespasian, 
Titus, and Domitian, and distinguished 
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himself for his humanity as well as cou^ 
rage, so that for many years the island 
enjoyed a peace that it had long been a 
stranger to. 

" I am now, my dear children, coming 
to a period that unlimited ambition and 
abused power must ever experience. 
Those that grasp at too much usually lose 
all: and thus itwas with theRomans, who,, 
havingforages oppressed their neighbours, 
and driven them to slavery, were also in 
their turn doomed to suffer. Their prodi- 
gality, magnificence, and luxury wrought 
their ruin ; for- those whom they had op- 
pressed, as if by general consent, reserved 
to throw off the yoke, and vindicate their 
natural freedom. The Romans thus sur« 
rounded by their foes, gradually recalled 
their forces from Britain, until at length 
their calami tiesat home made them entire* 
ly resign their dcnnination, after being 
masters of the island four hundred years. 

** Previous totheir departure, they gave 
the natives thebestinstructionsrespecting 
their future defence, assisting them also to 
repair their fortresses, and to build a new 
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I wall of stone, to secure themselves from 

t the intrusion of the Scots and Picts, who 
frequently harassed them ; for they were 
not ingenk)us enough to build, or repair, 

I Svithout instructors. 

" These wofks completed, the Romans 

I 1^ the island, but the Britoqs saw thehr 
departure with regret, as they feared ene- 
mies who might treat them with less le- 
nity thati the Romans had lately done. 

^ I have n6w, my dear John, given you 
B short account of the Britons and the 

h Romans, but I must also inform you of 
8ome very material events that had taken 
place duringthe period the latterpossessed 
the pow^r in Britain • Ourblessed Saviour 
Mras born in the thirteenth year of the reign 
of the Emperor Augustus Caesar: his doc« 
trine had been spread, and himself cruci- 

I fied. The first Christian church was at 
Glastonbury in Somersetshire, but the 
example was speedily followed in various 
other places. I must now proceed to 
the Saxou heptarchy in Britain/' 

*• Thank you/ papa," said Frances, 
** but who were the Picts >" 
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" The Picts, piy love, were the original 
possessors of the northern and eastern di- 
visions of North Britain or Scotland : but 
at a later period, of the more southern 
part. Joining with the Scots, they fre- 
quently harassed the Britons and Ro- 
mans, particularly on their northern bor- 
der, spreading slaughter and devastation 
wherever they came/^ 

/* I am glad, papa,'* said John, ** that 
I did not live in those barbarous times/^ 

^'Andwithjusticeyouareso. We now 
enjoy the benefits of arts and sciences ren- 
dered perfect by the studj of ages. Bar- 
barism is banished, and gross superstition, 
which at first jtook its place, wa&dispelled 
as learning increased, and the mild light of 
the Gospel became more- widely diffused : 
remember, therefore, John, what is said in 
the Scriptures, ' where much is given^ 
much will be required :^ and those errors 
whii:h the mercy of God might pardon in 
an unenlightened savage, would in us be 
the most deadly trespass/' At that mo- 
ment tea was brought ^in, and the coin 
versation ceased. 
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CONVERSATION II. 

The servant bad no sooner removed the 
tea equipage, than the^ehildren requested 
their father to continue. 



The Saxon Heptarchy. 

" In the then defenceless and enfeebled 
state of the Britons, the Picts and Scots 
uniting, resolved to make the kingdom 
their own ; and for that purpose attack- 
ing the northern wall which the Romans 
hadbuilt to prevent their excursions, they 
succeeded in forcing a passage, and ra- 
vaged the whole country with impunity; 
driving thedistressed Britons before them, 
and obliging them to seek for shelter in 
their woods and mountains. In this ha- 
rassed and enfeebled condition they hadno 
resource but to crave the assi^taiice of the 
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Saxons, the most formidable of the Ger- 
man nations, a people bred to war and 
fearless of danger. Vortigern, who was 
then king of Britain, sent tb^ invitation, 
which was immediately accepted, and fif- 
teen hundred Saxons, under the command 
of Hengist and Horsa, who were brothers, 
landed in the isle of Thanet. These being 
joined by the British forces marched against 
the Picts and Scots, who had advanced as 
far as Lincolnshire, where, giving them 
battle, they gained a complete victory. 

** After this success^ the Saxons soon 
became sensible of the fertility of the land 
to which they had been invited, and con- 
trasting it with the barrennessof their own, 
ardently longed to possess it : to effect 
which, they sent for great numbers of 
their countrymen, and receiving a supply 
of five thousand soldiers, they formed a 
permanent settlement in the country. 

** In the meantime, Vortigern, won by 

the beauty of Rowena, daughter of Hen*^ 

gist, to obtain her father's permission to 

marry her, was weak enough to.8ettle.up6n 

3 ' ' 
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bim the fertile j^tnrioce of Kent. But 
it appears this alliance did oot cement the 
friendship of the Iwor nations, for the chro* 
nicies of that period relate that Vdrtigem 
aod hia nobles being invited soon after by 
Hengist to a grand banquet, the latter 
tfiking the advantage of their being over-* 
00016 with winet caused three hundred 
of them to be slain, and the king himself 
to be made captive/^ 

** Alas, poor Britons I^^ said Anne. 
" Well might they lament their former 
masters; for during the latter part of their 
subjection lo the Romans, tbey enjoyed 
peaceu^ 

^ True;' replied Charles, '' but I can** 
not bul think tbey might have improved 
more in the art of war under such able 
eonunanders as the Romans^ who 
had been fohr hundred yeass among 
them/' 

. <' After the death of Hengist, a body of 
Saxons,under thecommand of Ellaand his 
three sons, founded, the kingdom of the 
South Saxons, though not without greal 
bloodshed ; this included Surry, Sussex, 
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and' the New Forest, extending *td the 
borders of Kent. 

' ^* Another power, und^r the command 
of Cerdic and his son Kenric, landed in 
the west, and, supported by their country- 
men, defeated the Britons who opposed 
them,and established the third Saxonking- 
dom in the island, naming it the West 
Saxons, and comprising the counties of 
Hampshire, Dorsetshire, Wiltshire, Berk** 
shire, and the Isle of Wight. 

** It was in bravely opposing this Saxpn 
intruder that Arthur, a prince renowned 
in story, acquired his fame ; fojr though 
his valour wasnotsuccessfulin driving out 
the intruders, it was great, and could cou- 
rage have repaired the disasters of the Bri* 
tons, his mighthavebeen effectual. Heis 
saidtohaveconqueredtheSaxonsin twelve 
successive battles, in one of which it is 
asserted he slew no less than four hundred 
and fortvwithhisownhand,buttbe Saxons 
were too numerous to be expelled by the 
^ efforts of one valiantcommander, and the 

^ reward of his courage, iiistead of complete 
^que&t, concluded only in making a 
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peace. The en^iby still gained ground, ainl 
this prince, in the decline of life, had the 
mortification to be spectator of their fur- 
ther encroachmen ts,£>r, distracted with fa- 
mily feuds, he had sufficient employment 
to quell the rebellion which they cans- 
ed^ and was himself at last slain in a battle 
with his^ne[ihew Mordred, who fell with 
him. 

^^ The success of the Saxons in Britain 
made their countrymen still continue to 
emigrate. One body, under the cotn- 
mand of Uffa, seized upon the counties 
of Cambridge, Suffolk, and Norfolk, and 
gave their commander, the title of Kii^ 
of the East Angles. Thiis was the 
fourth Saxon kingdom founded in Bri- 
tain. 

'* Another party took possession of Eik 
sex, Middlesex, and part of Hertford- 
shire^ which formed the fifth Saxon prin« 
cipality, and was called £ast Sigcony. 

"The kingdom of Mercia was next 
^tablisbed by these invaders, and com- 
prehended all the middle counties from 

VOL. 1. c 
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tUe banks of the Severn to the frontiers 
of the two last named kiogdotns. 

^'The seventh and last kingdom which 
they obtained was that of Northumber- 
laBid^ the most powerful and • extensive 
of the whole. It was formed from the 
union of two smalbr kingdoms, the one 
called Bernifiia^ containing Northumber* 
land and the bishopric of Durham, tlie 
olber the Deiri, extending over. Liainca^ 
shire and Yorkshire. 

*'* The' Britons, overpowered or held in 
the most servile subjection, the Saxons 
began to contend among themselves : aU 
ambitious for the sole dominion, strove 
liDf masterships until the kingdoms of the 
Heptarchy were at length • united into 
one great state, under the dominion of 
Egbert Kii^ of Wessex^ who. was so- 
lemnly crowned King of England, by 
which name henceforward the country 
was known. 

^' About font hundred years after the 
Jnt arrival of the Saxons in Britain^ St. 
Grq^ory the then Pope, sent missiomries 
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among the Saxons to convert them to 
Christianity. It is said, that before Ins 
appointment to the papal chair h^cbano- 
ed one day to pass through the slave mar- 
ket at Rome, where seeing some chikfrelk 
of great beauty exposed for sale, he en« 
quired from whence they came : being 
informed they were English pagans, he 
replied to this purport in the Latin laiH 
guage, * were they Christians they wonM 
be angels/ From this time he is said to 
hare formed the resolution of converting 
the unenlightened nation, and to that 
purpose sent a monk named Augustine, 
with some of his brethren, on the mission. 

'^ These monks bnded in the isle of 
Thanet, where they met with a ikvCnir- 
able reception. Ethelbert the Kentish 
king was baptized, and Augustine preach- 
ing with zeal, speedily made several con* 
verts, so that the Gospel spread, and 
Christianity began to triumph over pa- 
ganism/^ 

" Papa," said John^ " I thought that 
Christianity begtln to spread ev^n in the 
c 2 
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time the Romans had possession of the 
island, how then came it so little known 
many years after ?'' 

" The Saxops,'" replied Mr. Wilmot, 
'^ were > pagans, and. their .numbers over- 
spreading the.whole.kii)gdon), their tenets 
must naturally prevail. The Britons also 
were but just emerging from barbarism on 
the settlement of the Saxons, and most 
probably readily relapsed into an error, 
so recently renounced. 

" Among other idols they worshipped 
Jupiter, whom they called Thor, sup- 
posing him to rule the air, the thunder, 
lightning and rain, and to cause the com 
to. prosper, and. whatever concerned the 
fruits of the earth ; tp him they dedicated 
Thursday. . 

" Woden was the second in estimation, 
and from him was named Wednesday. 
To him they sacrificed living men ; he 
was reputed the god of war, and to give 
them conquest over their enemies. A 
third was Frea or Frico, and esteemed 
the god of peace and pleasure ; to him 
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they dedicated Friday — ^but it grows late, 
and I must cease for this evening: how- 
ever, if you are not weary of the subject, 
I will continue to-morrow, and give you 
some account of the invasion of the 
Danes. History, the further we pro- 
ceed, becomes the more attractive, and I 
am very much mistaken, if io our next 
conversation you ture not charmed with^ 
the character of Alfred/^ 

The younger children soon after wish- 
ed their parents a good night and retaed. 



c d 
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CONVERSATION III. 

The studies of the day over, the chil- 
dren took their places round their pa- 
rents, when John entreated Mr. Wilmot 
to continjue. 



I 



TTke Invfuion of the Daius. 

" The Danes were the people who pos- 
sessed the countries bordering on the Bal- 
tic or North Sea ; at first they landed in 
small parties on the coast of Britain, and 
committed trifling devastations; but em- . 
boldened by su^xess, seven yearsafter their 
first attempt they made a descent upon the 
coast of Noithumberland, (Ind pillaged a 
monastery ; but their fleet being shatter- 
ed by a storm, they were defeated by the 
inhabitants, and put to the sword. 

** Though frequently repulsed, they usu- 
ally obtained their end, which was plunder^ 
and spoiling the country. They if pos- 
sible, avoided a general engagement, and 
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seized not only upon what property fell 
io their way, but also upon the inhabit* 
ants, whom they oairied away as slaves 
to their own country. 

^* Strengthened by numbers, they at 
length resolved to attempt a permanent 
settlement; ^nd landing in the isle of 
Tbanet, took up their abode. 

<^ In this place they kept their ground^ 
notwithstanding King Ethelwolf, son of 
Egbert, gained a victory over them, in 
which numbers were slain* 

" This prince was succeeded by Eth- 
elbald, who reigned but a short time, 
though sufficiently long to make his 
name odious by his vices. 

/' His brother Ethelred succeeded; be 
was a brave commander, and was assisted^ 
in hii? battles by his younger brother, Al« 
fred, afterwards sumamed the Great. This 
prince, though he had been deprived by 
the king of a laige patrimony, sacrificed 
all private resentment to the public good» 
and his brother being slain in fin encounter 
with the D^nes near Nottingbam» hesuc* 
G 4 
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ceeded him at a time the kingdom was re- * 
duced to the brink of ruin. The Danes 
had subdued Northumberland and East 
Anglia, and had penetrated into the heart 
of Wessex ; the Mercians were also united 
against Alfred, and his dependence upon 
the other states was very precarious. 
Through fear of the continual excursions 
of the Danes, the land lay barren and un- 
cultivated, the churches and monasteries 
were pillaged and burned, and nothing 
appeared but objects of dismay and de- 
vastation. 

'^ In this state was the kingdom on the 
accession of Alfred, who appears not 
only to have been born to save his ruin- 
ed country, but to set an example, in 
those barbarous times, of humanity, and 
of what exertions an active mind, sup- 
ported by virtue, is capable. 

*' This. prince had been the darling of 
his fattier, and perhaps from that cause it 
was that his education had been too much 
left to his own inclinations, for at the age 
of twelve he was entirely ignorant of all 
literatu«B, At ths^t pe^iod^ hearing some 
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Saxon poems read, which recounted. the 
praise of heroes, his mind was at once 
roused to exert all its energy, to imitate 
the great actions he had beard ; to which 
purpose he eagerly persisted in studying, 
to peruse their achievements. In these 
laudable pursuits he was encouraged by 
his mother, and soon obtained the reward 
of his application, for he not only acquired 
what information his own country afford- 
ed, but also gained a thorough knowledge 
of the Latin authors, who directed his 
taste, and formed his mind to glory. 

^^ He had reigned scarcely a month 
when he was obliged to oppose the Danes, 
who had seized Wilton, and were exer« 
cising their usual ravages. He marched 
against them in haste, with the few. sol- ' 
diers he could suddenly assemble; the 
battle was obstinate and bloody, and the 
Dane^ gained the field.*^ 

" Poor Alfred,^' interrupted John, " it 
must have been very dispiriting for bimi 
to lose the first battle.^' 

^^ It doubtless was vexatiouSy^Vr^piied 
c 6 
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Mr. Wilmot) ** but it wa^ not in the 
power of misfortune to damp the heroic 
•pint of this prince; he redoubled his di* 
ligenoe^ <;ollected his scattered forces, aod 
WW shortly prepared for another engage-* 
ment, so that the Danes, dreading hisac* 
tiTity and courage, proposed a peace, pro* 
mising to quit the kingdom. The terms 
Were accepted by Alfred ; but the Danes^ 
regardless of their word, only removed to 
otiier parts, burning and destroying where* 
ever they came. Harassed by their rava- 
ges, and the country overrun by fresh re* 
inforcements, Alfred had the mortification 
to see his subjects flying from their native 
land to escape these usurpers ; some with* 
drawing to the continent, others to Wales, 
while many submitted to the conquer* 
ors, and became slaves. In vain he en* 
deavoured to remind them of the duty 
they owed their king, their country, and 
themselves; the panic was too great for 
w^fds or persuasions to prevail, and he 
was at length himself forced to. submit 
to the necessity of the tittes^** 

1 
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«** Dear father/' saidJohn, •* Ihope 
he dfd not TJeld to the Danes/' 

•* No; though surrounded with dan* 
gers and difficulties, he remembered that 
a good king is the father of his people, 
and therefore resolved to remain among 
them until some more happy moment, 
when he ooiiid bring relief. For this 
purpose, he dismissed his attendants, 
put on the disguise of a peasant, and 
took up his abode at the dwelling of a 
cow-herd in Somersetshire. 

*^ While in this humble state thecow** 
herd^s wife, being unacquainted with his 
quality^ intrusted him withthecareof some 
cakes, which we're baking on the fire, but 
Alfred, perplexed with other tfaoagbts, 
and being busily employed in repairing his 
bow and arrows, neglected his trust, and 
suffered the cakes to bum, for which he 
received a sev^gre reprimand; the dame, 
throwing biswesfpons aside, saying, ^ Fel« 
low, why dost thou'oot turn the bread, 
which thou seest bum > thou art yeady 
enough to eat it, ere it b6 haif baked/' A 

c 6 " 
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•* Papa,*' said Frances, '* if ever she 
found out it was the king, she must be 
greatly ashamed at the liberty she had 
taken/' 

" Doubtless she was, my dear girl ; but 
such a character as. Alfred would only be 
amused with her humour, for it is only 
little minds that are ^oigered at trifles. In 
a cow-herd^s wife, neither manners nor 
education was to be expected ; yet she 
might possess great rectitude of heart, 
which is, in the estimation of all good 
men, superior to either/' 

" True," replied Mrs. Wilmot, "yet 
grossness^of manners ^oUght to be cai'e* 
fully guarded against, for the most haod- 
some person, or the most learned, without 
the necessary knowledge of what is due 
to the customsof society, appears disgust- 
ing; but, when united, they render the 
possessor doubly estimable, and bis, or. 
her, company eagerly sought after/^ 

" Alfred, previous to his retirement,?* 
continued Mr. Wilwdt, « had concerted 
mieasipres for collecting a few: friends^ 
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should occasion offer; which men; faithful 
to his dause, concealed themselves in the 
forests of Somerset, where they were af« 
terwards joined by others of their p^rty, 
until they found themselves at length in 
sufficient force to join the king. 

" During this interval Ubbaj the com- 
mander of the Danish force, sfxread desola- 
tion over the land ; he ravs^ed the country 
of Wales, and found nonepowerful enough 
to oppose hinvtiU he reached the castle of 
Kenwith qn his return,.where the Earl of 
Devonshire had retired with a small force. 
This brave; nobleman, findingitimpossible 
to support a sieger and resolved not to sur* 
render to such perfidious foes, determined 
to make the desperate effort of rushing 
through his numerous besiegers sword in 
hand ; his followers warmly entered into 
his measures, which on the first onset the 
Danes viewed with contempt, but right 
.and valour triumphed, the ravagers were 
not only dispersed with great slaughter, 
^ but also their general Ubba was slain. 
^* This victory restored ooitn^e to the 
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' before dispirited Saxons ; an advantage 
that Alfred did not neglect ; he apprised 
them of the place of his retreat, and when 
they joined him, conjured them to be firm 
to their duty, and to be ready at a mi* 
nute's notice with their whole force. 

^^ Though he had succeeded thus far, no 
one was found sufficiently courageous to 
venture near enough to reconnoitre the 
position and number of the enemy ; Al-' 
fred therefore undertook the task himself, 
and in the simple dress of a minstrel, with 
a harp in his hand, entered the Danish 
camp, where he exerted all his skill to 
please. His music was so much admired 
that he was brought into the presehce of 
Gy thrum, the Danish prince, and remain- 
ed with him some days, until be gained 
information of ail he wished to learn. 

" Having made the necessary observa- 
tions, he summoned bis adherents to join 
him in the for^t of Sel wood, a command 
which they readily obeyed* 

'^ All being prepared, they attacked the 
Danes in their most ungumded quarter, 
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who,a9toni8hedtofiDdan army of Eogli^, 
whom they thought entirely subdlied, 
speedily g^ve way, and, notwithstandiDg 
the superiority of their numbers,, were 
routed with great slaughter, and the sur- 
vivors shortly after obliged tor surrender. 
Men truly brave are ever merciful ; those 
among the Danea who did not choose to 
embrace Christianity, Alfred permitted to 
embark for Flanders, under one of their 
own generals named Hastings. 

^< It was now that Alfred was to reap 
the regard of his patience and valour; he 
obtained a greater extent of territory than 
any of his predecessors had enjoyed. The 
kings of Wales paid him homage for their 
posessions, and the Northumbrians sub- 
mitted to a king of his appointment ; 
peace and prosperity were spread over the 
land, and the devastati<ms of war were 
repaired by industry and cultivation. In 
the itiultiplicity of these cares Alfred did 
not foi^t onemeasurewhichheconceived 
might n^ke the prosperity of his country 
permanent, and which was to polish the 
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barbarous manners of his people,who when 
he came to the throne were sunk in the 
grossest ignorance, the 'natural result of 
the continual disorder of the government, 
and the ravages of the Danes. Alfred drew 
up a body of laws, and invited to his court 
the most celebrated scholars from all parts 
of Europe ; he founded, or at least re-esta- 
blished the University of Oxford, and en- 
dowed i\ with many privileges, and by his 
own example led his people to industry 
and study. He understood grammar, rhe- 
toric, architecture^andgeometry; . He was 
an excellent musician and an accurate his- 
torian, and acknowledged the best Saxon 
poet of the age. He divided his time into 
three equal portions, one of which was 
given to sleep, diet, and exercise^ another 
to the business of his kingdom, and the 
third to study and devotion. In the qua* 
lities of his mind he was pious, moderate^ 
and merciful, yet just and enterprising^ 
and though strict and inflexible in com** 
mand, yet mild and unassuming in con-^ 
versation; to complete all, nature had 

3 
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bestowed upon him a person replete with 
dignity and strength, and an engaging 
and open 'countenance. 

^^ This noble prince died after a reign 
of twenty-four years, and six months, and 
was buried at Winchester in a monastery 
of his own foundation. 

*' Such, my dear children, is the history 
of Alfred, what think you of him ?*' 

" Sir,'" replied Charles, " I could al- 
most be tempted to say, in the words of 
the queen, when sl)e addressed Belshazzar, 
in the book of Daniel, ' O king ! live for 
ever*/ for what a loss must so enlightened 
a man have been to his country in those 
barbarous times/^ 

** He truly must,'* exclaimed Mr. Wil- 
mot, '^ but such a king must live for ever ; 
his fame and virtues have been handed 
down for ages, and will to the latest pos- 
terity, as long as history or1>ooksshall last, 
and as for his immortal part, he but 
changed a temporal for an eternal crown, 
for we cannot doubt but that his patience, 
fortitude, and piety, met their reward/* 
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CONVERSATION IV. 

On the ensuing evening the children 
requested their father to continue, which 
he did as follows : 

*' On the death of Alfred, his son named 
Edward ascended the throne, and, after 
a reign of twenty-four years, was succeed- 
ed by Athelstan, his natural son, the ille* 
gitimacy of his birth not being then deem- 
ed a sufficient obstacle to bar his^inheri- 
tance. He was a prince worthy of re^ 
membrance for his valour and wisdom ; 
he brought the country into a regular 
monarchy, for he utterly expelled the 
Danes, and caused them to pay a regular 
tribute. He conquered the Scots, and 
gave them a king named Constantine. 
He caused mints for thecoinage of money, 
to be fixed in several cities^ and in every 
large town appointed a coiner. 

" In this princess reign lived the fa- 
mous Guy Earl of Warwick, who in com- 
bat, it is said, slew Colbrand the Danish 
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champion, at a place called Hide, near 
Winchester/* 

** I have read of Guy of Warwick, 
jMipa,^' interrupted Frances. 

" The greater part of what you read of 
that warrior you must esteem as fables, my 
good girl," replied Mr. Wilmot, " for at 
such a distance of time history, in many 
instances, is vague and imperfect. Many 
writers allow he ^possessed uncommon 
strength and bravery ; but for the wonder- 
ful acts attributed to him in ballads and 
old legends, they are merely the offspring 
of the aUthor^s brain — but to proceed—- 
Athelstan reigned fifteen years, and was 
buried at Malmsbury in Wiltshire. Athel- 
stanwas succeeded by his brother Edm u nd, 
a prince said to have been disposed to jus- 
tice, and possessed of many virtues, but his' 
reign lasted onlyfive years, being slain at 
a banquet by a villain named Leof, who 
intruded himself at. the entertainment. 
This king was buried at Glastonbury. 

'^ Edred succeeded to his brother Ed- 
mund ; his reign was likewise short, be- 
ing but of nine years continuance. 
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^^ Edwy, his nephew, at his uncle's 
death, ascended the throne ; in the cha- 
mcterof this king historians differ, but 
during the whole of his reign, which 
lasted but five years, he was involved 
in disputes with the monks, more parti- 
cularly with Dunstan, archbishop of Can-* 
terbury, who at length succeeded so far 
as to get him deposed. 

^^ The malcontents then placed his 
younger brother Edgar on the thfone, 
and £dwy, unable to stem the torrent, 
was obliged to consent to a partition c£ 
the kingdom, but his death which hap- 
pened soon after, left Edgar in peaceable 
possession cT the whole. 

<^ This king, being placed on the throne 
by the influence of the monks, paid them 
peculiar attention. During his reign he 
repaired ahd new founded several mona- 
eteries. The King of Wales brought him 
in yearly by way of tribute 300 wolves, 
which then greatly infested the country. 
For three years the tribute was paid, but 
on the fourth none were to be found. 
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. " The lice of drunkenness was at that 
time at sach a height that the king com- 
manded most of the drinking houses to 
be put down, allowing only one in a vil- 
l^et and a proportionate number in-lai^e 
towns. He also commanded certain 
cups to be used, marked with nails, and 
made a law, that whoeyei: drank beyond 
the mark should pay a fine. 

*' This king died after a reign of six- 
teen years, and was succeeded by his son 
£dward, called the Martyr, who reigned 
but three years ; for, beipg hunting in a 
forest near Corfe Castle, where his mo* 
tber-int^law Elfrida resided, and having 
outstripped his company, stopped at her 
gaite,. being thirsty, and requested some 
drinkw While holding the cup to his 
lipa, cme of the treacherous £lfrida's 
domestics^ instructed for tliat purpose^ 
stabbed him in the back^ when the un^ 
happy youth, finding himself wounded, 
spurred his horse, but soon fainting from 
loss of blood, fell from the saddle, and his 
foot hanging in the stirrup, be was 
dn^ged along until he died/* 
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** What a cruel wicked womaQ/' inter^^ 
rupted Frances. " I hope, papa, she' 
was punished/^ 

^^ In those days people of rank com- 
mitted great enormities without ponish- 
pient, and Elfrida being* mother to £thel- 
red, who was the next successor, and for 
whose sake the murder was committed, 
secured her from the merited penalty of 
her guilt, but her mind, we may judge, 
was by no me^ns at ease, for she did se« 
vere penance; and, as if she could bribe 
heaxren to forget her crime, built two 
monasteries for nuns, in one of which she 
herself retired and passed the remainder 
of her days." . ' i 

^* Solitude and mortification were in- 
deed befitting her," said Mrs. Wilmot, 
^* but neither the quiet of a cloister, nor 
the bustle of the world could stifle the 
remembrancie of the innocent blood she 
had caused to be spilt,' and which must 
continually cry against her, and em- 
poison every hour of her life.*' 

** *Tis not for us to judge," resumed 
Mr. Wilmot, " of the punishment here- 






after to be inflieted oii'tbe perpetrators of 
su<!b criifi^s; eveniti thi6 worM it ^.bitter, 
s(8 waa the case in the present 'ifiatanee, for, 
added to the sting of conac^o^^' which 
doubtless pursued Elfrida, the people, dils« 
gueted 'at the means by whidi Etihelred 
c^tajnckl the crown^ <listracted!the lan^d 
\¥ith dissensicms, and civil broils^, UntK 
the Danres, taking advaMageof the dis- 
union, seis^edanoppdrtunity so ft^ronrabte' 
to their interest^and ^ain tended on the , 
coadt, spreading ruin and desolation 
whererep they came. : , / - 

"As th^y nbw> resideld indiseriniinately 
ailioiig tb^ English, & plan trai» forttied by 
the latter for thei^ g<6n<sral n^tssacreV^rid 
Etbelred^ ^ at once a- freak and <ruel 
prince, readily enoibraced the prbpoi^aL 
This plot* Was' carried ofa with .gr^at jfti- 
vacy, and e^tecuted in one dayy all tb6 
Danes being slain withont riieifcy; » ' » ^ 
«> Thfe English had scafdely time to 
congratulate each other m tHeirQ^iv^t^ 
ance from their common enemy, before 
Sweyn; kjrtg of Defitnark, who had been 



infoMQiedof the ilaiightt^.of bis fXHoitiy* 
m^ftiaipi^edradoo the n^oytomcosuttii^Uh a 
Ifffgei Am^ niid furjouR fwitb r^Yeoge^ oa 
his }to4tiigr ffm»d fire md sword wimre* 
e¥«-li6 oMfie ; tiiltil at le»gtb» after Ta«» 
th^» ^b^«li^ Etbelred wm ebUged to % 
iftlo N0fmaiidXf ieaviag the couatiy to 
IM^ vicMtious rivsK 

. ** C«iiii(e» , ftfterwar^^ i^urQaiaed tkfi 
Qrewl;^ a^cceeded Smeyn b» king of! Ddn^* 
mark* ati4 a^ as general of the DatiJsfa 
iofte ia Engtend. On the deatb of 
Sweyn, Ethelred rdt^irned mith. Im sOtt 
Sdwwdi ^9d by the ^ of a part 6f his 
subjefita» asi9kited by th^ Norflmaa, fe- 
9Un»ed his ftww^r powef V „ 
. .V This chaage was o| short .conti<ii}» 
^ftpe* f(» Cl^qute haying i«ecri|ited hio 
f^pee, prepared to oppo9e> bin^ ; when 
jEitbelred worn with sickness aiidj»orrow» 
died and left the tbroi^ to his son £^ 
mund) call^Ironsildedi ^her for his great 
stceiigth of body, or because he generally 
wore ^nsaour. 

^' The wnles* between this pjince and 
'^^nute was carried on with great obsti- 



lUi^yi^od-peesieiireMnots Md.iiftcrMT«nl. 
l^both.imiim todiyid^ IheiJkiQgtAMibe^ 

northeico pttrt:, and fidlovad the«iHilkeiiis 
but 1k» ki»g4om irw not longidif idetf, ^ 
a month after 1k» arranfeiMm^ fidmuad 
was AuiAereA at Oxfoid; and CAdiite klb 
itt poiaBewioo of the wholau - 

^' The valour of Caoute inhia/yiaiitliir 
and hS^ piefty ia age> ha^a bteo th« anj^ 
jactof many hiftQiiana* Fl^ttaied li^hia 
eoiurlienb who de^larad bia polmr ^ he 
aflbeoattoiilahle^haaocniedtb^lra4«ihitio^ 
and in one inatance took the fi)lloirili0 
mefcbodofseptovJaBigtkeni: bede«imdh» 
chaarto be ifdfliced on the sga-ahofle whMi 
die'tide waa comiiif iii»aad is a OMmaamijU 
ing'toiee ordered>the tea toiNitii)a-r^^ tfa4 
hiatt upon whiehJaitib mkiet' aaid.1ie-« 
^ I ^^haigte thte aptpttiachiio^aeaier^jaor 
dwa to wet the feat of thy iovemfp/rr^ 
then feigniBg to sitaone timo^iA axj[ie(tf»« 
tion of submmhMi^ Q9til the wamsafacgaii 
D 9 



tMaTRModihiiii) hesaid unto hiSr cotlitieiw^ 
* ^dtte^pr^^ot Ood is alotie iiaioiontmiilk-^ 
lAel ilMf bi^on^^ Is Ibrd^ sifd tMSt^t , wiiom 
cArth ifclid sea Ob^y/ . This pri tfce rfeigned 
fvrdn^ ^ears^ and was sUcce^d^ by hia 
soil Hut^M, Who raled three years. ^ ' 
: "^ To Harold sititiceeddd Hardiciiturte 
his brolW^ King of Dodmark^ who was 
iieceiviad'by the English^ with th!e. utmost 
demonstrations^ of joy ; ' hnt their satisfac- 
tion W^ '■ 6fi short duration j* for Hai^drca- 
Btkte wtis unjtist, violent, :atid brutaU and 
sb'gi^^h to ^^ess in eating and drinking, 
that #vei> 11^' tbatunenlightenedage he was 
the^ciorBO^bissBbjects,who in derision 
called him Sie)tW«Jlf oi^A; atid celebrated 
the anniversary of his >death> with' sports 
ahd' gaiSiesV ' This pritide died ^in eonse^ 
qae^^of his sihtempeitahee lat 'a^fea^t in 
Lambeth) aftef ar reigns of two yearsv^ 

^^' What a shooking death/' ^aipl^Mrs. 
Wilmot, -''i to hesufiocatcd » by ex^ss of 
eatiifig'aDd drrnking^ -and 'how deptavied 
BStstbisr disposition be^<not toendea?0K»^ 
to cutb so horrid ^atpiopensity ;''i : : ' 



\ Hi tiiiok,'!ob9eryedMr.Wilmot^ '^ tbftt 

his/subjects jinilynam^dhiai) fochb dit- 

poBitioii more resembled: that of a awipt, 

than.of aflnan gifted with a.nitibnaLaoiil. 

At what a momeQt too was be called to.lus 

great accouat ; ata moaient whenhe had 

prostituted the blessings graatod by his 

Maker, and disgraced his likeoess^by the 

HianDersof abfuter-rbuttocoatiouie. The 

disgiisftoccasioaed by the.coDducit}of,the 

Daaibb* king pace more induced the »Eta- 

glish to chbose a> moosr<2h of theSai&on 

line, and Edward, sufuaiAed the CfmfeB^ 

sor, theison of £thelred« was;by genarbl 

consent placed .ont the Chrpne.) i 

'^ iThis pcinfie, from his sanctity^ was 
caHed St.. Edward ;f he reigned Iwehty-five 
years, and at bis death, IeaTin9<na dul- 
dren, was succeeded by Hfiloldi thd sdn 
of a popular nobleman, whose name! was 
Godwin* f,,.. 

'' Though Harold mounted the throve 

with universal ai)probation, ai^d :was 

possessed of valour and conduct^lyet these 

advantages weoe JnsufficienlitoieQUre him 

D 3 



Ai .(MOWJDOKT car bsmoland. 

fkOA tbeihiiifortubes Htt^ndant on ftri ill- 
gtofittided titlifty for his i{ifetemrioM -were 
opposed by William Duke of Normaadj, 
!w4ioiolaitMd tbd ordwn, affirming, that it 
Was^ be^O€«th«d''to him by King Edveud, 
It^ whofui, though illt^itimately^ be ipras 
alsolehrtedr in the third' or fourth degree 
^f cdnsMgdnity. / ». . . 

i 1^' .WiUkm, afterwards ciilled the Con- 
qtikdr^ t iwae the qdtura} aon of Robert 
Duki^df Ndrmandy, aod though^ by the 
Jiderbf hii9 fa^b^fi he was nobly bom, he 
o#ed hwH real grentnesd to nature than to 
' birth, tils ](>eil9on wad vigorous and his 
understanding oapacioui^, and he possessed 
* a coorage not to be repressed by danger. 
^< Though young when he inherited the 
dukedom of Normandy, he quelled his re- 
bellious subjects, repelled all foreign in- 
▼adefB^andhavingestabfishedtran<)uillity 
at home, resolved to extend his views to 
England; which he was the more en- 
couraged to attempt frooi some overtures 
which^ he received from King Edward, 
who in the latter* years of his reign was 
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waverifig in the efaoicfe of a Buoetttor* 
The pope favoured his pietefisions« and 
choosii^ the sumorar for the attempt»ht 
embarked with a cfaoseo lurmy of tixty 
thousand men, equipped io the most 
warlike mander, and landed at Peyensey 
Oil the coadt of Sussex. 

^ Harold was just returned irom de- 
feating the. Norwegians, who had invaii- 
ed the . kingdom. His army was com^ 
poaed of actire and valiant troops, who 
were atrongly attached to their. teadar, 
and eager to engage his enemies^ . Oh 
the other hand the army of William had 
•voluntarily united under his command, 
were skilful in battle, and inured to dai^ 
ger. So that never. before had £ngland 
beheld two SQcfa armies drawn up toge- 
ther to dispute the crown. The day be- 
fore the battle William • sent an offer to 
Harold to decide the difierence between 
them l^y single combat, in order to spare 
the effusion of blood ; but Harold refusi*- 
ed, saying be would leave his cause to 
the God of armies to determineu Botb 
» 4 
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iinmes encamped that night in sight of 
«ach other,' the English passing their 
time; in singing and feasting, and the 

Normans in devotion and prayer. 

" At the hour of seyen in the morning 
both armies drew up in order of battle. 

. Harold in the centre of his forces, that 
his men might see h^ was exposed to 
equal danger with themselves. William 
fought on hoi^eback, leading on his army 
singing th^ song of Rowland, a famous 
warrior of their Country. The Normans 
began the fight with their cross bows, 
which the 'English had , not then in use, 
and which, as their ranks were' closer did 
-great execution; but on coming to a 
nearer encounter j the English with their 
bills, a sort of hatchet, with which they . 
fought, hewed down their enemies with 
great slaughter; confusion ensued, the 
Normans were upon the brink of destruc- 
tion, but the example of their leader re- 
animated their courage: for in the front 
of danger was William, who had no less 

. than three horses skin under him. Find- 



ing it, however^ impossibfe to break the 
Engli&h line, he had recourse to stta- 
tagem, and pretendecJ -tb' gtve gWund, 
\rkich, as he- Expected, drew his oppo- 
nIentS' from-' their rinks^ * an advarrfagci 
which he instai^ly seized", for/oii asig-t 
nal, the Normans returned to the charge 
with redoubled fury, broke <he English 
Hfoops and' dibve them tb a risinggrtjiurid. 
In thts^ ektrMiity' Harold' Was seen ^ying 
from rank to rtti>k, Tallying W^'trodps,' 
and* by hi^ elxatioipje 'rnsptrin^ them With 
courage, and though he had t6i'IM all^dieiy 
unfil hear* nigbftifalli his^ attivitj^'and vi* 
gour appeared unabated, i^fll'se^king and 
maintaining the post oF danger and ho-^^ 
n<D»tt4r, M tbe' fae^d <k his Kefntish men. 
Victory again fluctuated, the Norrhansf 
felUti grieat numbei*s, but the perSever* 
itkcedhd courage of l^eii^l^d^r constant^ 
lyklepi tbefli t« the Attire,' untU'ftMftiW 
at*leng(?h deterMini^dU e6nf4u%st wHich^ 
imio<l«^'wa&>ikiable to deci^^^f' 'Hi^tbldV 
m^iogiAiil^ioug' onset at'the^Heati of liisf 
troops against th^ Norman^ infthtlry,^ vra%i ^ 
d5 



shot itbrough tbe braia with an arrow ; 
lii*jtwo valiant brothers who fought by 
bis side died with him. 

*< Thus fel|,:8word in hand, the ccMura' 
geous Hajrold^ amidst heaps of «Iaio, in- 
somuch that after the battle, the loyal 
Gorpae iQQuld scarcely be distinguished 
^Qkpng the dead. . , 
; " Here end^ the.S^i^pn moparchy in 
Ei^gland* whioh; bad <:<wti#u«d for ;the 
space 9f six hiindred y!ew.''t 

"T^heP^ papa," said fFoh?, *• jvaa this 
bal>M«; fought.?!',, I ., / ,_, , ; _^, , 

:"il!f?«,U«sting8i ip,;8us8e^, upoqithe 
^4th4^of Qctob^„JQ6(5. H^ojd had 
only reigned, f^ne. mpi;iths," 

"Poor Hw-oljd^ J ^m sorry h^ was 
killed," obserye^ John, ■ .. .; 

*■ We are n^tur^Uy inter^ted fear br^e 
ine»,",^swerefi Mr. Wilnaot, ; «ThM 
eveo^ul diay made niany wid^wn «i}d ^r-^ 
pb^n^, afi it i^ 9414. that «bt kss than six 
thousand and rtiirt»en qf the Noiwana 
were slai^ and of the ^ifli«h a &r 
greater number/f , , 



^ Indeed/' said Aiine, '^ Lfeel km tlw 
poor soldiers as much aesfor Harold ; tkej 
Ibugkt for DO kingdom; and by their 
death their families periniMi wese left lb 
beggaffyaod ruin*^'.' . 

^^* The obsermtion^ my dear obild, is 
just/* aBsireretfl herfatheiv ^^foceTery 
iim&ortad soul is of equal Takte in.tba 
sight of God« War is one of tl^ sad 
c^MSseqoences ibS the deprahrity of ouy.na* 
tiiie.. Did we indeed obey the fvecefrts 
of our divine leader, we should dw^eU in 
frieiKbhip^^ith all manfcii^di evdry man 
tVQuld be ouj* bioiilict, sirf We sh^^ 
to conciliate him by. reason nrtheCthaa 
haTeveocmme to^ tl^ sword/' 

" Yet, Sir," replied Charies, ^ waoin 
sometimes unavoidable, for to submit to 
a foe who would trample on the rights of 
mankind, would, I think, be as deroga* 
tory as injurious/^ 

" It would ; for true dignity, with vir* 

tue for its basis, is ever just, mild^ and, 

as far as it is compatible with jbifety^ 

forbearing ; while self-erected oonse^ 

i>6 • 
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qfuence, though it may for a time daszle 
with a false lustre, will in the end, like 
a^i air-blown bubble^ burst and sink into 
its original obscurity « In these human* 
ized times, if we now and then see a ty« 
rant let loose upon his fellows, we ever 
find his reign, short, distmcted with fears 
at home, and with petils abroad. — But 
en0U||^ for to<>night ; if you are not wea» 
^y touiii6rrow I will try what amusement 
the reign of Williakn iJie Conqueror will 
Kfford you/^ 

^* I should like to know how he be- 
haved after he had gaitied the kingdtim,'' 
said John. / 

" I will endeavour^ to satisfy yoiN-^ 
good evening;^' : - 
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convs;rsation v. " 

"Dear father/* said Anne, ^^'John 
and Frances have b^en impatient t6 hear 
the continuation of .your history.** 

" I will then/* replied he, "^begin im- 
nlediately, as we are all assembl^d.^ 

William the Conqueror. 

" William Duke of Narmandy w» 
in' h]» persbn tali and n>uscular, eidd^o 
strong that few men could bend his boWi*' 
after his victory Yfe res0ly;ed t& siibduii 
^he castle of' Dover and the whole of 
Keiit ; but^ttgand) the ar^hbiishop df 
Caaterixury, and'Egilsifi, tfaie abborofSti 
Augustiiicf s, resc>li^ if possible to randier 
the yok« whkb they c<]fUld ncft avoid as j 

light aB possible; and therelbre, assembling 
' the peopk of Kent \nl^ chyof CatiterJ 
bury, l^ey deetered tor thrin the diwge* 



that threatened them, the misery of their 
neighbours, and the pride and insolence 
of the Normans, who would reduce them 
to bondage; exhorting them rather to 
die like men for the laws of their eoun- 
try> tba^n to submit to suoh disgraceful 
servitude, 

*^ The people, by coynnion co^sieot, ac- 
cept^ the proposal, and the archl^ishpp 
Stigand, with the abbot Egilsin, were de- 
clared' leaders of the party; All being 
prepared, on a day appointed, they met at 
S wanscomb, two miles west of Gravesend, 
wHer^ biding, th6mselv€9 in a woodf they 
waited tbe approach <>f Duke Williluii« 
^On thci nqmnd 4^y^ finding th^eir enemy 
dmw oeai^ they appiioaehed bis army, con* 
(paling their number with boughs carrieci 
\n their bfti¥;ls for ^t purpose, which 
they preaebtly: threw <ioWQ, catisiiig thcii 
trumpets to sound; tod: their banners. t5 
be display^i at : tlie; s^me \ime their 
bows were bepjt) thmr Bwosd$ dwwn, and 
their speais prepared* to shew thrjr were 
res^vfor battl^.; while in tbis |^»tujre» 
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Stigand and Egilsin adf anciiig, addresp* 
ed the duke to this purpart : 

" My Lord, the people of Kent are 
com^ forth to meet, and to acknowiedge 
you for their liege sovereign, requiring 
only in return that they may enjoy, and 
follow, 08 heretofore, the ancient liberty^ 
laws, and custioinis, of their country» 
^ which, if you refuse bebokl them ra^dy 
to giH^e you battle, resolv^ to dielrare ial^ 
toigcither, rather than submit to bondage. 
i ^^ The duke in this case acted pruden tly, 
if not Willingly, and thefefovd ghinted the 
reqtlestof the Kentish meo ; and pledges 
being* given on both sides> they yielded 
up to him the earldom of Kent and the 
castle of Dover. « 

'' III' ord^r to leoder his gofemment as 
scfsure as possible, be caused himself to 
be crowned at Westminster,, in the year 
M)66^.aiid received thefaomageondoatba 
of fideUty of the nobles aiid- principals 
of the^in^dom: thcrif there should beiio^ 
mafet meetings at night, h^ comq^anded 
that in every town-^and village through*. 
2 
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out .EnglMd a bell should be rung at 
eight ia the evening, on hearing the 
«ound of which every person should ex- 
tingoi^ their fife and candle, and retire 
to rest, 

'^ If aving. reduced the EngUsh to sub* 

misaibn, he returned to Normandy; but 

bi& absence was productive of the most 

unhappy coiiilequenceB, for his adheretits 

seized: the dppGHrtunity tocsiricii them^ 

selves by- their extortions ;% and in return 

the English resolved to seiee theocdalsion 

to regain tbeijt fceedom; . They hsA fixed 

upon Ash- Wednesday, to massacre tl^eic 

in^aders^^ wheA during^ the time of divine 

8eryiQe..they would he dkam^ed afa penn 

tents; but William's return disconcerted 

their acbeBies^ and from ^that period he 

placed no confidence i^ his British* sub* 

jects, ^hom.'he rejgerded asi irreconcile- 

able, enemieiK^aodj treated^accordingly, io* 

dulgiog. ;h[is: avarice and that of his fol^ 

loweiB !by. numberlesB. cDnfiscatiojus^^ and 

bumbling all whotn he> conceived had* 

power .or. inclinattoiiito jreaistihim. Xhus^ 



all the ancient nobles of the kingdom 
were r^uced to distress. and beggary, 
while the Nprman.i^ revelled in. their 
wealth, and possessed every place of 
trust and honour/^ . 

** Now indeed, papa,'* said John, *' I 
quite dislike Kingf William: all were not 
concerned in intending to kill the Nor- 
mans ; and it was quite a robbery to 
seize their property.** 

'^ In new and partial governments 
there will evi^r be strong contentions; ^tis 
only in . Settled and well-r^ylated stat^ 
that property can be secure ; where a 
man's title rests upon conquest or usui*- 
potion, he must naturally let his . adhe- 
rents have some share in what h^ gain^, 
to secure their fidelity. 

*^ But to continue : Among other op- 
pr^sions c^ King William, either from a 
love of hunting, or in order to levy sums 
of money, he inflicted severe penalties 
against those who hunted his deer. Canh- 
den observes, it might be to give hjli 
Normans more free access in^^i^ Engknd 
ftom the sea-coast, for he caused a tr^^t 



^f htid' iti Hattpfthir^i' now ^dlled New 
Forest, to he depopulated tor thirty mi)e«, 
driving the pobr inhabitants out to'b^- 
gary, tthd destroying six-atid*thirty iril- 
lages and churches to tnak^ vooni fdr 
Wild bc«itSi*' ' . ' : 

"Oh r whftt a wicked kctioti, pa^Qi^^ 
interrujptyd 'Franfc€»i 

•Mt was indeed," replied* Mr* Wil- 
mot. « You, my dear Frances, wanked 
ia story' of wild beasts, and I think this 
Unction reduced the Conqqeror to their le- 
vel, for it w^ at once barbarous, unjust, 
and disgraceftil to humatiity; ^ttd if we 
may bayard a judgment that putiish- 
^itoeftts on earth foHbw' Mth deeds, this 
tyranny was marked with the anger of 
Heaven, as you will bear when I proceed 
ih my naitaiive. - 

** WiHiam was now at the height of his 
power, and so strongly fixed in hisgovern- 
men^t, that he h^d nothing to fear from his 
enemies, and therefore looked forward to 
iBdntinue his reign with prosperity and 
peace. This hope was however fallacious, 
'fw Heairen decreed if otherwise, and the 



Conqnerar who bod {Mm^r to nubdtie «iu 
mies, vatiquii^h kit>gdMa^>iuid bebd them 
to his wiH, WM to f^ Ifattt thdtigh be 
considered^ htmi^f beybdd the reach of 
mai^v he Was yet mortd, and doomed to 
experifeiice sorrow ill its tMSt girtetoUs 
forei) (br surely such it was^ wlieti it 
pptunffitcm bis dWfii obildie»/ whtt ^stn- 
bittered the wlk)rle of bis latter years, 
and by conquering wbom^ he could gain 
neither floiy nor happiness. 

^< My dear childi^^n^ before I proeeed 
I mui<: request you to obserVe minutely 
what follows; as it will prove that the 
most serious consequences/ Me some* 
times to be apprehended from trifling 
causes, and that wh|pifibrotherly loi^ 
does not subsnst in families, the most 
deadly efl*ects are to be apprehended. 
Guard your hearts against envy and sus- 
picion, for those vices once fixed, they 
lead to every crime that can disgrace 
human nature. 

" King William had thre* sons and 
several daughters. The sons were Ro- 
bert, WiHiam," and Henry r Robert, the 
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.eld€|9it>. raUedj CwthQ6id,( fh>m the short- 
j»eS9 <rfi hh l^^iaheriMd the bravery of 
Jbd^ifatMf, bu!^ n|at. hi^i prudeocei^andwiis 
^frequ^ntly; bfjftrd^ t0 ^xpre9a his jealousy 
,Qf;his.br<Hb^r» \^bo^ with ^reat assiduity, 
h^d wrpug^l uipop, the affections of his 
jfaiXhfiU, A .dispositioQ empoisoned with 
. eii]iry ^jill.Qverii^od oause i^v offence fiiid 
^reisentment; and one day -the princes be- 
ing m sport . together, the . t vo ^ y<>uiiger 
threw some .wate£ on jtheir elder brother, 
as . he |)a^se4 a court b^oeatfa theib» - Ro* 
.bert's-mnd, inflamed with anger againit 
them, construed this ^illy jesit into • a 
.contrived insult, and, drawing bis sword, 
be ran to take revenge. The castle in a 
moment was :fiUed with tumult, and with 
difficulty the 'king at 'length appeased 
the disorder; but a fixied animosity 
from that monoent took place, for on the 
sap^e evening Robert, supported by se- 
veral of bis fri^s, withdre\y ,to Roueo, 
in order to surprise the castle, but their 
- intention w^s defeated by the governor. 

♦* The flame thus kindled, the popu- 
lar character of thie prince soon caused 



all' the* yoithg neblllty '^^ N^rinrindy, 
Maine, Anjou, and Britalny, to esponse 
hrd catifi^.' This Utitibtd^^l'e^tltest'cdn- 
tiilued ^ieHnevdl y6aTs/ ht^ Willtim was ^t' 
length 6bligetf to rais€> in ^rtny of *Ertg- 
liahmenlto subdue- hik s5n rWitli theise 
hetfbrced^ bimito qiSiit the fieldy^nd Wlis . 
reinetated in bis Norman dbmittiofis//' 
• ^ In th]s< battle^^Wth i^ticlosfed ' sitid 
concealed by their armour, Willisim afrid 
hi$ ison encoim tered each other, in • wbj^<5h' 
onset King «Wr)litin was wounded- in 
the : arm, 4ftnd throivn frdm h^ horde ; 
but speaking, 'wa» recognised by his sob,' 
who Tdimedfately aligbted, dnd raising 
his fatbers assisted him to remnant. In^ 
this battle many were slain on both 

sideH. = : //:.:.•'(]::.:. • .1 > • 

.: .** Some tidie after a general insi|itee-^ 
tioa ttek^ place at Maine^ the ildbilfty 
of which had ever 'been 4v^rse^t^*he 
Notman gbvemn^ent, their dissifikction 
bdnjgeiicoitraged amd aopj>ort^d:by the 
l^ing of>Fnmeevtwbo:sdught to lessen 
King William^s ipower ^by| fomenting 



4ifl9Qnsiaor hf^yfmif^ him md, hMino* 

^*,Io <Hd^ri to qwlfij ljj(i» tui»ij)[t lie: 

iBg th^ 1b^ pf FwuHB, biyrmd an() Is^id. 
wast)? wi^ttever l^^e4 his pnaMge^i 
ThOT0 hostiUti€$; Wj^re, however* sud* 
deniy stopped by w accideini;, whiAh 
qnded the mon9jrch^d lifeu Burniog the 
<|ity of Meaux, his borte tretdingxm 
some hot ashes, phinged so riolentiy, 
l^t his rider was tfarowa forward^ and 
so severe]^; bruised in the bowels, that 
he shortly after died at a little village 
msff Bomeo» 'after a re%j3t of twenty 
years apd el^y^n montfasi His body 
was brought* with groat aol^mnity, to 
Caen in Normandy^ to be buried. in a 
chiuxii he bftd f^uinded:; bitit the funeral 
was boldly forbiddl^n by a knight,; who 
affif]?SHed that the ground was fhis* arid 
th€it King William ought not to he laid 
in. a spot which he had obtained by 
rapine and violence: this 7q>roach was 
hoirever jappeased by JP rihcefHeary pay- 
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ing.an hundred pounds of siir^^ stud hU, 
father's h6d,y yf9B deposited ac4;ording ta 
his request. * ; > 

*• Roh^t,iby bjuigitber^s wUl, ^iipqeiedcd 
hin in Noraiandy, and WilMs^rp, suraamed' 
Kufus, in E^glaqd< Tp H^iy he gave^ 
the Infaeri'taiiee of bis wife Matilda^ who 
yms daughter to tha £arl of Flaoider^. 
He also commanded all prtsoneiis to be. 
rdkas^, and his treasury to be distri* 
hated to different qhurcheiSt I haveal^ 
ready told you King William had several 
dawghtf rs ; be bad al^ another son named 
Richard, who ^ied yoopg, and, as Cam*^ 
den says,, fjrpm a blast of pestilential air 
(we will suppose a cold) ih the new fo*« 
rest of Hampshire^ which he bad depo- 
pulated/' 

As Mr. Wilpot.cieased, Charles said, 
^ I would not, Sir, interrupt the ncMrra- 
tif e, which .1 see hai? greatly interested 
my brother John, but how dreadful must 
the feelings of Robert have h^een, when 
be found the opponent he had dismounted 
was hi9 father* The very idea makes me 
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shudder with horror. Another moment, 
pej'hapis, had rendered"^ him a pafri-^ 
cide/^' • - 

•^Nothing more probaMiS/* replied Mr. 
Wilmbt; ** bii^'windfc ca|>aUe of sudi 
unnatural cont^tions cannot be dupposcid 
to possess those ^iffectibns, whtehcbnsti^ 
tute the happiness of a tender father and 
of a duti'fiil son. Wilfiam was doutytlessi 
guilty 6f mdnyaicts of tyranny and o^ 
pre^sion, but he was punished in his teiost 
Vulnerable part, in his children ; for he; 
doubtlfess, felt the unkindness of hi^ ton* 
very severely ; arid I kinownothingmore 
dreadful to a parent than to see his chil- 
dren in a state of continual animosity 
and warfare ; but give me yolir opinion, 
John/^ 

" Dear pa[ia, I think L could sooner 
die than injure my brother; arid if I had 
raised a sword against you*, • I should *be 
even kshamed of - spacing my shadow in 
the light of the $un/^ 

"My good boy, I bdieve you, but w6 
must allow for education, andthe mtoriers 
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of the age. Have you any ^neral ob- 
servation to make.?" 

" Only that I admire the knight who 
so boldly stepped forward and claimed 
the latid at the burial of the Conqueror ; 
I was rejoiced he gained the worth of his 
property/^ . . 

- " It was merely justice/' replied Mr. 
Wilmot. " The knight'doubtless did not 
dare claim it in the life-time of the Con- 
queror, and it was an act becoming the 
piety of a son to palliate the remem- 
brance of the deed, by paying the price/' 

" Well, Frances, what say you ?" in- 
quired Mrs. Wilmot, addressing her 
daughter. 

« I was thinking, mamma,^^ replied 
she, " of the King's son, Richard, losing 
his life in the New Forest, where his 
father had driven out; so many poor peo- 
ple.^' 

" It was," answered Mr. Wilmot, " an 
awful rebuke, and if I do not mistake, 
he wag not the only one of the family 
who met with death there ; but pf this 
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you will be informed as you proceed id 
the history. To-night we must concludei 
as I am particularly engaged. Think of 
what you have heard, and as no subject 
is so barren as not to afford some matter 
for improvement, profit by the good, and 
avoid the evil.^' 
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1 
. CONVERSATION VI. J 

** !My dear papa/' said John, "if you 
are not engaged this afternoon, will you 
oblige us by continuing your relation/* 

" Willingly, my dear boy ; I rejpice 
to see you interested with history. Where 
young people are not sp, but relinquish 
that improving study for frivolous read- 
ing, I have remarked, that as they in- 
crease in years, their disposition is usually 
as trifling as their studies." 



*'^' 



William Ritfus. 

"William, surnamed Rufus, from 
the colour of his hair, began his reign 
the 9th of September, 1087. Historians 
lay, he was inconstant, covetous, and 
cv^l. He burthened his people with 
taxes, despoiled the rfch, arid oppressed 

the poor, spending what he thus unjustly 
E 2 
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gained, in luxurious living and sump- 
tuous apparel. 

" The Norman barons, who had never, 
since the Conqueror's death, been sati&^ 
fied with the division of the empire, re- 
garded Robert as the rightful heir of the 
whole, and accordingly formed a con- 
spiracy against William, which Odo the 
late king's brother promised to bring to 
maturity. 

" William, sensible of the danger which 
threatened him, became more assiduous 
to gain the affections of the English : 
and by promises and concessions in their 
favour, speedily coUectid a numerous 
army ; while Rot)ert, prodigal ip idle ex- 
pences, squandered both his money' and 
time until the opportunity was lost, for 
King William, seizing on his disaffected 
nobles, confiscated their estates, and ba- 
nished them from his kingdom. 

" After this a new breach took place 
between the brothers, and King William 
made some great encroachments on his 
brother's dukedom. 
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" At this period one of the most mate^ 
rial events which we meet with in history 
took place, I mean the crusade or holy 
war, which was first projected by a man 
called Peter the hermit, a native of 
Amiens in Picardy, He made a pilgrim- 
age to the holy sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
and saw, with indignation, the inhuman 
conduct of the infidels, who were in pos- 
session of that place, to the Christians. 
On his return, by the permission of the 
Pope, he went throughout Europe, preach- 
ing and calling upon all men to unite in 
expelling the infidels from the holy land ; 
and such was the enthusiasm of the time, 
that men of all ranks obeyed the sum- 
mons, distinguishing themselves by wear- 
ing a white habit with a red cross on the 
right shoulder. Amongst the great men 
who embarked in this enterprise was Ro- 
bert Duke of Normandy. The crusade 
was entirely suited to his disposition, for 
he was naturally brave and ambitious of 
glory : it also suited his situation, for he 
was poor, and harassed with insurrec- 
e3 
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tions ; and what perhaps more than all 
induced him to embrace it, he was natu* 
rally fond of change. To procure money 
for this expensive undertaking he mort- 
gaged the dukedom of Normandy for ten 
thousand marks {6^6661. 13s. 4d.) to his 
brother William Rufus, who lost no op- 
portunity to enrich himself. ^Jt^ 

" Though by this acquisition, Wil- 
liaoi's territories were greatly increased, it 
added little to his peace or happiness, 
for he was constantly perplexed with 
conspiracies and insurrectionsof his new 
subjects, who detested him, and were 
ever more ready to dispute than to obey 
his commands. 

" Greedy of gain, he next agreed to 
advance money to the Earl of Poictiers 
and Guienne, who had also collected an 
immense multitude for the expedition. 
It was lent on the mortgage of his do- 
minions, and King William had prepared 
a fleet and army to take possession of the 
rich provinces entrusted to his care, when 
an accident put an end to all his ambi- 
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tious projects ; for, hunting in the New 
Forest of Hampshire, he was shot by an \ 
arrow aimed at a deer by Sir Walter Tyr- 
rel, which, glancing against a tree, struck 
the king, who fell instantly dead. You 
doubtless remember this was the second 
of William the Conqueror's sons that fell 
iri'this spot. We are also informed by 
Camden, that his grandson Henry, by 
Robert his eldest son, while he was pur- 
suing the chase in the sahie forest, was 
caught among the bought by the head, 
and strangled before any one canie to his 
^ssistance.'^ 

" How dreadful," said Frances; " in- 
deed it looked as if God was angry, and 
made those that hunted in that. forest 
uufiprtiinate.^* 

-" Godj^ my dear child, is just ; all good 
sjirings from him, and the misfortunes 
that attend us in this mortal life, are 
either the effect of our own depravity, 
or trials to fit us for a better state. ' For 
William Rufus, the land groaned with 
his extortion and J)rodigality, until the 
£ 4 
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lyisdom of heaven thought fit to cut him 
off by the hand of" Sir Walter Tyrrel. 
The other two were young, and of them 
historians say little ; they might in mercy 
be snatched away before they were de- 
filed with such gross sins as dfsgraced 
the rest of their family, and for the place, 
to them immaterial, only decreed as an 
awfuhmemento to the survivors/' 

" Pray, papa,'* said John, " what be- 
came of Sir Walter ?^^ 

" He fled to France, and it is said joined 
the crusade that was setting out for Jeru- 
salem. An old historian tells, that so 
little respect was paid to the body of the " 
deceased king, that it was thrown into a 
common cart and 'taken to the city of 
Winchester, where it was intevecf^the 
following day ; and that for*bis Heath no 
one shed a tear, unless it was for joy, at 
being delivered from the rule of so unjust 
and avaricious a man. 

** This king reigned twelve years and 
eleven months:^^ 

As Mr, Wilmot paused, John said, 
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^ Dear Sir, you have told us very little 
to-day /^ " I feared to weary you/' re- 
plied he, '* but if that is not the case 
will continue." . , 



*f 



L 



Henry the First. 



** HiiNRY the First, surnamed Beauclerc 
from his learning and knowledge, was the 
late king's younger brother ; and seizing 
upon his treasure, found but little diffi- 
culty in gaining the kingdom : he was 
crowned at Westminster on the first day 
of August 1100. 

" This prince was tall of stature, well 
formed, and of an open and engaging 
caui»tinance. Historians add that he was 
witty, eloquent, and fortunate in his un- 
djertakings ; but, to counterbalance these 
qualities, he was given to covetousness, 
cri^elty, and libertinisni. H^s first step to 
gain the good will of, the people, was to 
discharge from the court all the ministers 
of his brother's arbitrary power : he re- 
£ 5 I 
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formed the abuse of measures, and was 
the first who instituted the use of the ell, 
by the ten^th of his own arm ; this mea- 
sure was then called vino^ and is the same 
we now call a yard. 

" He restored to his subjects the use 
of lights in the night, which had been for- 
bidden by his father, after the bell had 
rung the hour of eight. 

" To increase his popularity, and to 
confirm his claim without danger of a 
riyal, he resolved to wed Matilda, the 
niece of Edgar Atheling, who had retired 
to a convent, and taken the veil. The 
English remembered their monarchs of 
the Saxon line \ivith regret, and this lady, 
one of the nearest of blood to the ancient 
heirs of the crown, he considercd.as a 
proper consort, and accordingly procur- 
ing the consent of the church, the nu|>- 
tials were celebrated with great solem- 
nity and grandeur. 

" Soon after this event, Robert Duke 
of Normandy returned from Jerusalem^ 
and afteir talking posaesaion of his Norman 



1 
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«lominioDs^ with a powerful army laid 
claim tQ the crown of England ; but a 
peace was at length i^reed upon, on 
condition that Henry should pay the sum 
S>f three thousand marks yearly j and if 
either died without issue, fais brother 
^lould inherit his dominions. Thid ar« 
rangement made Robert remain two 
months in England with his brother, after 
nvhich he returned to Normandy. The 
indiscretions of Robert left him an easy 
prey to fais enemies ; averse .to business^ 
he suffered the greatest vimpositions^ and 
is said to have been so pillaged by his 
domestics,^ that he had not even neces- 
sary cloath» to wear ; while his subjects, 
left to th^ mercy of his creatures, were 
robbed and defrauded without redress. 
In this exigence the Normans applied to 
Henry, who eager to embrace whatever 
might feed his ambition, readily promised 
them redress ; and the year ensuing land^ 
ed in Normandy with a powerful army, 
where after subduing some of the princi- 
pal towns, in a battle that ensued, he 
e6 ' 
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took his brother prisoner with ten thou« 
sand of his men, and all the barons, who 
in spite of his misfortunes had remained 
attached to him. 

" This victory was followed by the to- 
tal reduction of Normandy, a»d Henry 
returned in triumph to England, leading 
in his train the captive duke, who though 
possessed of bravery, generosity, and ho- 
nour, was reduced to this extremity for 
want of activity and prudence, which 
rendered his domains an easy prey to the 
designing and ambitious Henry /^ 

** What a hateful character was that of 
Henry,^* said Charles, " and the wicked- 
ness of his conduct appears increased by 
ingratitude ; for historians say, previous 
to this event, Robert had remitted the 
yearly payment of the three thousand 
marks/' 

" The noble prisoner,^* resumed Mr. 
Wilmot, "was conveyed to Cardiff Castle 
in Glamorganshire, where he remained 
closely confined the remainder of his life, 
which lasted twenty-eight yews ; during 
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which he suffered every indignity. I 
would now, my dear children, willingly 
draw a veil over one action of Henry's, 
of so horrid a nature that humanity shud- 
ders at the recollection. It is said that 
Robert endeavouring to make his escape, 
was taken, and by the order of his brother 
deprived of sight, to prevent such an 
attempt in future// 

' " What a cruel monster," exclaimed 
Frances. " You might well say, papa, 
that such wicked kings were like wild 
beast3." 

" He was worse a thousand times," 
said John indignantly ; " to deprive his 
brother of his possession, to'make him a 
prisoner, and to put out his eyes ; surely 
he could never be happy or prosperous 
afterwards.^ 

" As for happiness, John," replied 
Mr. Wilmot, " of that we cannot judge ; 
but according to the custom of the time, 
he stifled the reproaches of his conscience 
by founding an abbey at Reading, which 
was then cojcisidered as a sufficient expi* 
3 ^ 
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, ation for every species of barbarity and 
injustice. For worldly prosperity, my 
dear children, it is not always the reward 
of virtue, or adversity the punishment of 
vice ; for we frequently, in this life, wit* 
ness the misfortunes of the good, and 
the success of the wicked. Wealth and 
power are of no estimation in the sight 
of God ; but a heart free from guile and 
oppression will assuredly hereafter me^t 
their reward. Punishments in this worldy 
the Scripture tells us are salutary ; for 
as parents correct their children to break 
them of evil propensities, so does the 
wisdom of God punish those he loves 
best, to make them nearer perfection^ 
and more worthy of the happiness he 
designs them/* 

Mr« Wilmot paused, and then con- 
tini^ed. 

** Fortune now appeared to smile upon 
Henry ; he was at the height of power, 
in peaceable possession of two powerful 
states, and father of a son his acknow- 
ledged heir, and who at eighteen was all 
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his most sanguiDd wishes could desire. 
His daughter Matilda was married to 
Henry the Fifth, Emperor of Ga-many, 
and he doubtless looked forward to iu- 
creased honours to grace his old age. — 
How fallacious is the wisdom of man ! 
and how feeble is the foundation of 
worldly happiness ! in , a moment the 
breath of God destroys it, and the va- 
cant heart is left to seek a fresh object. 
On the contrary, in the gloom of a dun^ 
geon, surrounded with every mortal evil, 
the soul that leans oo God alone, finds a 
support that never fails or decays ; but 
looking forward to a better and more 
permanent state, foigets the present tran- 
sitory ill, in the expectation c^ a joyful 
hereafter." 

" I trust, my dear Sir,** said Anne, 
^' that poor Robert m^et with that sup* 
port in the castle of Cardiff/' 

^^ I hope he did, he bad time for re* 
flection, and might repent of his former 
indiscretions — but to proceed — Henry, 
suspicious from his own former conduct^ 
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and fearing, perhaps, that his son might 
be supplanted, as he had before sup- 
planted his brother, resolved to have 
him acknowledged, both in England and 
Normandy ; which ceremony was per- 
formed with great pomp in both states. 

" In order to render the voyage to 
Normandy more pompous and agreeable^ 
most of the young nobles of the kingdom 
•were of the party, and the prince having 
received the homage of the barons, all 
were returning fn triumph. The king 
and prince were in separate vessels of 

' the fleet ; the first had sailed from Har- 
fleur, and was soon out of sight of land. 
The ship which contained the young 
prince and his compatiions was detained 

* by some accident; and the crew, with 
their captain, named Fitz-stephens, hav- 
ing spent the interval in mirth and drink- 
ing, became %o disordered that, unable 
to steer the vessel, she struck upon a 
rock, and was instantly dashed to pieces. 
The prince was put into a boat, and 
might have escaped, had not the cries of 
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Maud, the king's illegitimate daughter, 
awakened his humanity. By persuasion 
he prevailed on the sailors to row back 
and attempt to save her ; but the boat- 
no sooner approached the wreck, than 
numbers who clung to the vessel, in- 
spired with the hope of life, leaped in, 
and overwhelmed it, so that the whole 
went to the bottom; 

*' By this accident an hundred and 
sixty of the youthful nobility were lost, 
a butcher of Rouen being the only peit 
son that escaped. The shrieks of these 
unfortunate suifferers reached the shore, 
and were heard even in the king's ship, 
though the cause was unknown. For 
three days the king entertained hopes 
that his son had reached some distant 
part of England, but when assured of 
the dreadful certainty, he glinted away, 
and was never seen to smile afterwards. 
" Some modern historians have said 
he died soon after this event; but on ex- 
amining more ancient records, he ap- 
pears to have survived it fifteen years ; 
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the immediate cause of his death pro* 
ceeding from a surfeit occasioned by 
eating lampreys, a kind of eels. He 
died at St. Dennis, a little town in Nor- 
mandy ; his bowels were buried at Rou- 
en, but his body was brought to England 
and deposited in the abbey of Reading, 
which he had founded. — Henry the First 
reigned thirty-five years, three months 
and twenty-nine days ; his brother Ro- 
bert died the year before him.*' 

As Mr. Wilmpt ceased, Anne said — 
" Were it not for Henry's cruelty to his 
brother, I could sincerely pity him for 
the death of his son — as it was, I think 
he was properly punished.'' 

" He was indeed punished where he 
felt it most severely," replied Mrs. 
Wilmot — " for all his honours were at 
once blighted, and the cruelty and craf- 
tiness of so many years rendered fruitless 
by being deprived of his male heir. — I 
think he bequeathed his possessions to 
his daughter Matilda, who married the 
emperor." 



r 
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" He did/* answered Mr. Wilmot— 
'* and as I eirer wish, if possible, to view 
woHdly errors as favourably as possible, 
we will hope that the awful lesson he re- 
ceived in the loss of his child had its 
proper effect, and rendered him more 
befitting the great change he had to ex- 
perience. — But our conversation has 
been sufficiently long; it depends on 
yourselves whether we shall continue it 
to morrow/* 

*' Dear, papa/* said John, " I hope 
you will then oblige us by renewing it ; 
I know Charles and Anne love history, 
and I shall remember far better when I 
come to read it— and Frances, I am sure, 
likes it" 

** I do indeed, papa,** replied Frances, 
^\ and though I am little, I will endea- 
vour to read history as soon as possible/* 

" You will do well, for I know no 
trait more pleasant in the education of a 
young person, than to find them well 
acquainted with history. — For the pre- 
sent, good night/* 



i 
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CONVERSATION VII, 

JL HE children entreating Mr. Wilraot 
to continue, he proceeded in the his- 
tory. 



Stephen, 

" King Henry was no sooner dead, ^ 
than the son of his sister, who* had mar- 
ried the Earl of Biois, laid a claim to the 
crown; and hastening from Normandy 
to England, was made king 1 135, by one 
of those sudden revolutions that the bar- 
barity of the times could only account 
for. 

" In order to render himself popular, 
he passed several acts to gratify both the 
church and slate ; restored to the people 
the laws of Edward the Confessor ; and, 
to fix himself ^still more securely, having 
seized the royal treasure, purchased a ra- 
tification of his title from the pope ivith a 
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part of tlie money. Matilda, however, 
soon asserted her claioi, and, supported 
by Robert Earl of Gloucester, a natural 
son of the late king, she landed on the 
coast of Sussex ; her whole retinue on 
the occasion consisting only of an hun- 
dred and forty knights, who immediatelv 
took possession of Arundel Castle, where 
the nature of her claim soon increased 
the number of ber adherents. 

" In the meaitf ime, Stephen, assured of 
her arrival, hastened to besiege Arundel 
Castle, which was^too feeble to make a 
long defence, and must have speedily 
yielded ; bat it being represented to the 
Hing that it was a castle belonging to the 
queen dowager^ and of course a breach of 
respect to attempt taking it by force, he 
relinquished hjs purpose, and suffered 
Matilda to come forth in safety, and had 
her conveyed in security to Bristol, an- 
other fortress equally strong as that she 
had quitted. After this several skirihish- 
ee took place on either side, until at 
length, a victory gained by Matilda, cast 
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Stephen from the throne, and exalted 
her in his place. 

" Matilda was crowned queen at Win- 
chester with all imaginable solemnity; 
but, unfit for government, and forgetful of 
the assistance she had received from the 
nobljes, she treated them with a haughti- 
ness that soon raised her many enemies, 
and made them resolve to take some ac- 
tive step in favour of the deposed mo- 
narch. 

" The Bishop of Winchester favoured 
these discontents, and all being ripe for 
revolt, it was resolved to seize the person 
of the queen; but, informed of the con- 
spiracy, she fled from London, where she 
then resided, and sought refuge at Win- 
chester. Here she continued for some 
iime, until the town being pressed with 
famine, she was again obliged to escape ; 
but the Earl of Gloucester, endeavour- 
ing to follow her, was taken prisoner, 
and soon after exchanged for Stephen, 
who was taken from a dungeon and re- 
placed on the throne^ a revolution once 
more taking place. 
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" Stephen had, however, in his latter 
years, to contend with a new and for* 
midable rival, which was Henrv, the son 
of Matilda, who at the early age of 
eighteen gave the promise of valour and 
of a strong un(^erstanding. 

** With the majority of the people in 
his favour, young Henry resolved to 
claim his hereditary right, and invading 
England was joined by the most powQj:- 
ful barons of the kingdom. 

" Stephen, alarmed at the popularity 
of his rival, was necessitated to have re- 
course to treaty, when it was agreed that 
Stephen should reign during his life, and 
Henry succeed at his death, and William 
(Stephen's sop) inherit his patrimonial 
estate. This arrangement satisfied the 
whole kingdom, and Henry having eva- 
cuated England, StepheEi was left in 
quiet enjoyment of his throne ; he how^ 
ever survived this treaty but a yeftr, dy^* 
ing at Canterbury after a re gn of eigh- 
teen yearsy ten months, and twenty-four 
days. 
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« In the life of Stephen/* added Mr. 
Wilmot, *' the vicissitudes of greatness 
are strongly exemplified, but .are what 
every usurper must naturally expect. 

^' The fate of Matilda also affords a 
proper lesson for pride; for with the par- 
tiality of the nobles, and the public voice 
in her favour, she lost the crown from her 
arrogance and ill-timed haughtiness ; I 
know no vice that makes more enemies 
than pride; with our superiors it renders 
us despised and laughed at, with our 
equals it causes our company to be shun- 
ned, and with our inferiors it makes us 
bated, or if they serve us it is merely 
through fear— but to continue. 



Henry the Second. 

" Henry the Second was the son of 
Matilda the empress, by her second hus- 
band fieoffry Plantagenet. On his ac- 
cession, he was crowned at Westminster 
11 54, and, conscious of his power, im- 
mediately resolved to correct the abuses 
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which had erept into the state by the 
weakness of bis predecessor. He dis« 
tnissed tJie meroeBaiy soMiers^ who bred 
disorders in the nation, and resumed ntany 
benefactions given to monasteries in foiw 
mer reigns. He confirmed by charter 
the rights of the citizens, render iog them 
independent of any superior but hiBBseif, 
which chaarters were the ground'* work of 
English liberty, for they ^struck at the 
root of the feudal government, curbed 
the power of the rich, and protected the 
poor. By such conduct Henry soon 
became the most powerful prince of his 
lime, the indisputable monarch of £ngu 
land, master of a third of France ; and 
having humbled those barons that would 
have circumscribed his power, all ap«> 
peared to promise peace and happiness, 
when he was annoyed from a quarts 
whence be leae^ expected. 

«' Thomas ii Beckett son of a citizen 
of London, was the first Englishman, 
since the Norman conquest, who had~ 
lisea to any height of power* He had 

VOL. I. F 
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received his education both in London 
and Paris, and from the humble station 
of being clerk in the shferiflPs office, rose 
by gnadation, until at length he was made 
Archbishop of Canterbury, a dignity se- 
cond only to royalty. 

. ♦* This height attained, he endeavoured, 
by an appearance of sanctity, to retrieve 
his character from some levities he had 
before been guilty of. He wore sack- 
cloth next his* skin, and changed it so 
seldom that it was filled with, dirt dnd 
vermin. His usual diet was bread and 
water, rendered unpalatable by bitt* 
herbs, and so frequent was the discipline 
he used that bis back was mangled with 
stripes. He every day on his knees 
washed the feet of thirteen beggars, and, 
cinder the shew of sanctity, declared him- 
self protector of the privileges of the cler- 
gy, which it was Henry's aim to abridge. 
" This disposition had speedily an op- 
portunity of shewing itself; for a 'priest 
liaving seduced thedaughter of a gentle- 
man in Worcestershire, murdered her fit- 
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' ther, to conceal the crime; but the deed 
becoming known, itis abandoned atrocity 
roused the indignation of the people, and 
the king insisted on the culprit's being 

I given up to the civil power^ which Beck« , 
et strenuously refused/^ 

*' The abominable hypocrite !^ ex- 
claimed Charles; ^< I never read his 
name without a sentiment of anger. 
Heaven can never be gratified by volun«« 
tary filth and dirt, and for his bread and 
bitter herbs, I dare say he made himself 
good ameiads in private/' . 

Mr. Wilmot smiled at his son*s warmth 
— ** Charles," said he, " you judge uur 
charitably;' might he not be an enthusi* 
ast ? Think you the stripes, and wash- 
ing the poor peopIe^s feet were not mor- 
tifications ?*^ ' 
** Doubtless they were/' replied 
Charles, '* and bc^ne merely to increase 
his fame for sanctity— but I beg pardon, 
Sir, for interruption." 

'* By no means, your remarks^give me 
pleasure. — ^The king, vexed at the con- • 
f2 
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d«LCt of Becl^et, conveaec) » council of ' 
th» iu>bilil;y a«4 prioQip^l prcd^^tes of th» 
kjwg^loiAi at wkich meeting ^ number of 
r^iiJi»jtioQ$ were imdie. Amoogoth^sit 
iV9ft e9s^ted« that pr iesto accuned of any 
crime should be triad by tb^ civil courts^ 
and thQt laymen should not b^ tried in 
the spiritual eo^irts, unloea by te^l wit* 
n^jMfea^ These regulatioinss with others, 
to the number of sixteen » w^re unani- 
iWMsly agreed to, Becket himself, though 
with some reli^ctaAce^ fluiguing his name 
to the arrangement. 

«^ Thu^ far the law passed ; but when 

it reached Alexander, the then pope, he 

condemned it in the strongest t^tns, and 

declared bis totel pejeetion of it, as he saw 

how far jt must curb the power of the 

priests. This involved the king and 

!l$ecket^ in a ffesh eoojtest^ the latter of 

whom,, arrayed in his episcopal robes, 

with his cross ip> his hand, went to the 

palace, and entering the presence chaqd^ 

ber sat dowi^, with his cross extended be- 

fpre him, declared th^ will of the pope 

3 



mad hn ndbeiencd to it. H^ text 6t^ 
mandfed permiMiiM to leave the kingdotn, 
which being denied, he withdrew in di*^ 
piise, and erMsed oter to the continent, 
where joining the pope, they, by th^ilr 
denuDciationn, endeavoured to shake the 
very foundation of the king^s authority. 
Becket wickedly compared himnelf to 
ChriBt, who had been condemned by a lay 
tribunal and who, he 6aid, was crucified 
anew ift the present ^oppreftsion of the 
church. Nor did he re»t in complaint 
only, for he excommunicated all the 
king's chief miniiters, and all who obeyed 
or fiiTDured the i\ew regulationa^ 

«« Frequent attempts were made towards 
an accommodation, but without effect, 
until the interest of both parties rendered 
such a step absolutely necessary, buteven 
then nothing could exceed the insolence 
of Becket, who, on his return to England, 
instead of returning to his diocese, made a 
progress through Kent in all the splen« 
dour of a sovereign pontiff, followed by 
people of all ranks, who, deceived hy his 
f3 
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appearance of sanctity, celebrated his re^ 
tutn with hymns of triumph. Thus en«- 
couraged he began to launch forth his 
vengeance against thope who had befo^ 
opposed him. The Archbishop of York, 
who, at the request of the king, had 
crowned Henry his eldest son, in Beck^ 
et's absence, he denounced and suspend- 
ed*; the bishops of London and Salisi- 
b\}ry he excommunicated, and likewise 
one man, for having spoken against him, 
and another for having cut off the tail 
of one of his horses. 

^^ During these transactions, the king 
was in Normandy, but on his return 
beard the complaints against Becket with 
the utmost indignation, reprobating the 
hour that he had raised that insolent 
ehurchman to be the plague of his life. 

" The Archbishop of York, who was 
present, remarked, that while Becketlived 
he could never expect to enjoy tranquil- 
lity or comfort; to which the king, under 
the influence of passion, replied, that he 
had no friends about him, pr he should 
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not have been so long exposed to the in- 
sults of that ungrateful hypocrite. 

" These words attracted the attention 
of the whole court; apd as. there are ^ver 
too many ready to earn favour of great 
men, at any price, four of the king's most 
resolute attendants resolved to gratify 
their sovereign's secret inclination, and 
accordingly, procuring assistants, they 
proceeded to Canterbury, where repairing 
to Becket's house, they loudly and fierce- 
ly reproached him for the insolence of his 
conduct. During the altercation the bell 
rung for vespers (or evening prayers) 
when Becket immediately left them, and 
went, unguarded, to the church, where 
the conspirators followed) resolved to 
complete their undertaking. . 

*' Whether Becket thought they would 
not dare to assail him in. the cathedral, or 
that he aspired at the glory of martyrdom^ 
is uncertain, but if the first, he was mis^ 
taken, for he had no sooner reached the 
altar than they all fell upon him, and with 
repeated blows laid him dead before the 
F 4 
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^tar of St. Benedict^ which was sprinkled 
with his brains and blocML 

^' The news of the murder, and the 
holy plaee where it was perpetrated, filled 
the king with consternation, as he well 
Jknew it would be imputed to him, and 
in Older to divert the minds of the people 
to a fresh object, he undertook an expe- 
dition to Ireland, which was already near- 
ly subdued by forces sent for that pur- 
pose, and principally commanded by 
Strongbow, Earl of Pembroke. From 
this contest, in which neither much 
bloQjd was shed, nor much money es> 
pended, Ireland became, an appendage 
of the British crown, and as such hath 
ever since continued. 

" Though surrounded with power and 
conquest, and delivered from his- bated 
enemy Becket, yet Henry was not without 
Nthie most poignant afflictions. He had 
married his Queen, Eleanor, from motives 
of ainbition, but afterwards fixed his af- 
fections on Rosamond Clifford, whom 
you have perhaps beard of by the name of 
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Fair Rosamond. Illicit coDDexions are 
ever •followed by remorse, fear» distrust, 
and revenge ; for though «the king con* 
cealed his mistress, as we are told, io a 
labyrinth at ¥^oodstock park; yet the 
I jealousy of the queen discovered her re- 
treat, when, holding a dagg^ to her 
breast, she forced her to sVkUow poison. 
Mutual confidence destroyed between the 
king and queen, the latter sought tQ sow 
dissensions between her husband and 
children. — ^Henry, the king's eldest sod^ 
was taught to consider biouietf injured, as 
he had been crowned, not to be tdoiifted 
into a share of the governm^ilf of the 
kingdom ; and Geofffy and Richird she 
persuaded to aseert theit right to the tenri*- 
tories which had been assigned tfaenaiy le^ 
waving herself to escape to the court of 
France, where she might continue her 
intrigues against her husband with impv* 
nity. Her intended flight was however 
discovered, and by the king's ccHpmand 
she was put into confinement. . 
. ^ How disttessing must it hare been to 
F 5 
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Henry to see bis children eager to seize hi^ 
possessions, even in bis life-timfe, - and 
leaguing witb bis most bitter foes, for a 
powerful confederacy was entered into on 
tbe continent in tbeir favour. 

^^ In this dilemma Henry, who well 
knew the influence. which superstition 
held in the minds of the people, resolved 
to do penance at the shrine of St. Thomas 
of Canterbury, for that appellation had 
been given to Becket, and accordingly 
put bis design into execution — as soon as 
he came within sight of the church he 
alighted from his horse, and walked bare- 
foot until he reached the shrine, before 
which be prostrated himself; the follow* 
kig day be received absolution, and re-* 
turned to London. 

** This step wa^t so conciliatory to the 
people, that the barons, who had revolted, 
immediately made submission, and in a 
short time all within the kingdom was re- 
duced to quiet and obedience. 

" Prince.Henry, tbe king's eldest son, 
by this general pacification, was disap- 
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pointed ia his mtention of seconding the 
discontented nobles, and soon after died 
at Mar tely in his last hours expressing the 
utmost compunction for his undutiful 
conduct towards his. father. 

^^ Richard, the second son, now became 
heir apparent, and soon shewed the same 
unwarrantable ambition that had misled 
his brother ; for he entered into a league 
\<?ith the King of France, and waged an 
unnatural war against his father. A treaty 
was, however, at length concluded, ;iR. 
which Henry was obliged to submit to. 
many mortifying concessions ;: hot what 
wounded him most deeply ;jvas, that on 
demanding a list of thit barons it wa^ sti- 
pulated he should pardon, he found among 
the number the name of hisson John, the 
most beloved of all his children. He had 
long borne an infirm state of health with 
rjesighation : he had struggled to. appear 
ealm^under the reb<elUous conduct of his 
other sons, but when he found the child 
Ife had so highly prized, and considered; 
the>staffof his age, leagued against ju»i 
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hecouldno loDgerconteiD hia indignation, 
' but giving way todeiipWf dursed the day 
OH' which he had received hia miserable 
b^ing ; bestowing at the same time a male* 
diction on hia ungratefhl sons, which be 
oould never be prevailed on to retract. 
From this time he lost his vivacity, his 
heart became a void, no object appeared 
to give him comfort ; the barbarous tetuiti 
he had met with from his son John in-^ 
ceasantly preyed upon him,/ and a linger^ 
ing fever, occasioned by a broken heart, 
speedity terminated his miseries and life 
togethen He died at the castle of C hino0, 
in the fifty-eighth year of his age, and 
the thirty-fifth of llis. reign. 

*< Such, my children, was the life of 
Henry tbeSeeond, who,posses6ed df power 
to command, and gifted with a superior 
understanding, was yet unhappy ; for the 
life of man in this state of probation can 
never be free from care. In the character 
of Becket we have an example of what 
pMsev^^nce may effect, and which, from 
the comiqiM rank, exatted him to the 
highest dignities of the church/^ 
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^' He would indeed have been praise- 
worthy/' replied Mrs. Wilmot, *' had he 
borne faisadvanceitaeat with the meeknesg 
befitting bis $acred vocation; and though 
I cannot decidedly adopt Charleses opi-> 
nion, yet I mast allow his humility ap« 
pears but as a thin vejl to cover his pride. 
, In drawing the impious contrast between 
himself and our blessed Redeemer, he for- 
got that no' affected austerities, nor gaudy 
pomp signalized the Saviour of mankind, 
butgreat in real humility, herecommended 
by his own example love and peace to all 
men. Meekness and forgiveness of in- 
juries Becket also appeared unapquainted 
with ; for it was no sooner in his power 
than he sought revenue on all who had 
. offended him.?* 

. •* Your mother, Charies/* said Mr/ 
WilBK)t, ** takes your side of the argu- 
' ment against B^cket^ I mnst therefore give 
htm up« But should not the example of 
Henry, when he spoke in hasty anger 
against the prelate, be a lesson for us to 
restrain our words and sentiments fcrefore 
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those whose interest it may be to assist us 
in worldly views, even to the more material 
cost of everlasting happiness ; in which 
case surely the most heavy part of the 

sin will rest on our own heads ?'^ 

" Poor Henry/^ replied Anne, " h^ 
might utter the wordis against Becket 
without any criminal intention, and was, 
in effect, no happier for his death. The 
conduct of the queen, and the unnatural 
jehaviour of his children, inspires me 
with pity and sorrow^for him,'^ 

" True, sister,'^ answered John. " Yet 
I am glad that Prince Henry, hjs eldest 
son, expressed compunction for his con- 
duct before his death ; it was then all 
the expiation he could make/^ 

^' Justly observed/^ said Mr. Wilmot. 
" At the hour of death, at least, if ^ we - 
have time for thought, we see things as 
they really are ; the gloss which worldly 
objects throw over them is dispersed, and 
the feeling which must naturally ensue, 
that we are on the point of appearing be- 
fore an impartial Judge, whom we can 
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neither bias or deceive, leads us to wish 
to make all the reparation in our power/' 

" On the whole," said Anne, " nothing 
appears to me so dreadful as the king* 
cursing his children ; surely it must leave 
an impression on their minds nev^r to be 
eflFaced/' 

" It did not appear so,'^ said Mr. Wil- 
mot. " 1 however think Henry's con- 
duct in that respect rash and Unbecoming 
a Christian. To see his ctildren rebel- 
ling against him, and greedily waiting for 
the moment when death should close his 
eyes, was indeed hard ; but he would 
have acted more worthily to have prayed 
for their repentance, rather than to have 
cursed them. But we must cease for this 
afternoon ; to-morrow we will renew our 
history/' 
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• CONVERSATION Vm. 

** Dear papa/* said John, the next 
day, " will you be good enough to con- 
tinue this afternoon ?'' 

Mr. Wilmot, ready to oblige his chil- 
dren in every laudable gratification, and 
pleased to have fixed their attention on 
the history of their country, inmiediately 
began. 



Richard tim Firtt — mmamed Caur d$ lAcn. 

•• RiCHAKD, second son of Henry, ob- 
tained the appellation of Coeur de Lion^ 
from his valour, and succeeded his father 
in the year 1189. In his person he was 
tall and of a cheerful countenance, in his 
disposition valiant and active, a warm 
friend, and a dreaded enemy. 
^ *^ Before his accession he was inflamed 
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with the rage of the times, of engaging 
in the holy war ! nor did his obtainin|^ 
the cnrbwn damp his ardour^ for raising a 
sufficient sum by selling his superiority 
over the kingdom of Ireland, which had 
been obtained by his father, he joined the 
King of France in the expedition ; their 
united armies amounting* to an huddred 
thousand fighting men. ^ 

** Though these princes had entered 
into the most solemn engagements of mu- 
tual support and friendship, yet jealousy 
and mistrust actuated both until they 
x:eached Palestine ; where, after a time, 
they appeared to forget their animosities, 
and to act in concert, Philip king of 
France was at length obKged to return 
home from the infirm state of his health, 
leaving Richard ten thousand of his troops 
to assist in the general cause. Victory 
after victory crowded the Christian ad- 
venturers, who at length resolved to pre-i 
pare their way to Jerusalem, by besieging 
Ascalon. Saladin, the most heroic of all 
the Saracen kings, opposed their passage 
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with an army of three, hundred thousand 
mep, but Richard, whose valour was in- 
vincible, was not to be discouraged.; for, 
when the wings of his army weredefeated, 
he led on the main body of his forces^ 
restored the battle, and gaineid a victory, 
leaving forty thousand of the Saraceps 
dead on the field. ^^Ascalon soon after 
surrendered, as did severaj other cities of 
itiferior note, and Richard saw within his 
grasp the object of all his wishes and ex- 
pectation, the city of Jerusalem. How 
futile is the gratification that depends 
alone on earthly objects, and how uncer* 
tain the paths of ambition. Richard had 
attained his h^ght, and could proceed 
no further ; fqr on a survey of his troops, 
he found them so exhausted by disease, 
fatigue, and famine, that the prosecution 
of the enterpris,e was impossible, the ut- 
most he could effect being to enter into 
an accommodation with Saladin, and a 
truce was agreed on for three years ; dur- 
ing which the sea-ports were to remain in 
the hands of the Christians, and all pil- 
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grims were to be secureid from oppression 
or insult \ 

^^ The expedition thus concliidetf, 
Ricbard resolved to return to England, 
.but being obliged by bad weather to take 
the road through Germany, though ip 
the habit of a pilgrim, he was arrested 
by I^eopold, Duke of Austria, who de- 
livered him to Henry the emperor. 

*' To the disgrace of honour and hu- 
manity, he was loaded, with shackles like 
9 criminal, and confined in a dungeon, 
regardless of his rank, or the valour that 
had yet more distinguished him. 

^^ It was a considerable time before his 
subjects in England knew his fate, so 
little intercourse was there at that time 
between the nations. The discovery, it is 
said, was made by a poor French min- 
strel, who playing upon bis harp, near the 
prison where Richard was confined, an 
air which he knew the unhappy king was 
fond of, wasanswered from within by the 
royal prisoner, who repeated it upon his 
own harp, and thus discovered the place ^ 
of his confinement. 
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'^ The secret thus revealed, tenas or 
accommodation were proposed, and a 
ransom agreed upon, which amounted to 
an hundrad and fifty thousand marks, or 
one hundred thousand pounds sterling of 
our present coinage, and Richard was 
once more restored to his subjects, who 
received him with the utmost joy, after 
an imprisonment of a year and three 
months. 

" I must now, my children, shew you 
how far the avarice of power, and despt* 
cable aiybition may lead U8-*-John, Who 
had leagued against his father, Henry the 
Second, taking advantage of his brother 
Richard's captivity; which he endeavour- 
ed to prolong, conspired with the King of 
France to make himself master of Eng- 
land, setting forth a report of his brother^s 
death, though even in that case he h^d 
no lawful claim, as Arthur, the son of 
his elder brother Geoffry was living/* 

" John was a hateful character,*' said 
Anne. ** A disobedient son to a good 
father, and an unnatural brother ; I can* 
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not think oi feim with aay degree of pa^ 
tience.*^ 

*• I wa Sony to say, my dear girl,** re- 
plied Mr. Wilmot, ^« that I never yet 
'witoessed an unnatural or andotiful chiM 
who shewed, even to others, those affec- 
tions which we mutaally owe to society. 
Tbe heart which cannot be attached by 
the many years of tendecness and atten* 
tJon» which good parents must testify for 
their children, cannot be expected to 
fonaft virtuous predilections of any kind. 
Wealth and power were to the jpeart of 
Joho of more estimation thaneither&ther 
or brother, and to have gained tixem^ he 
would doubtl^a have sacrificed both.'' 

^^ O the wicked man !^ said IVances^ 
** I hope, papa, he never got his brother's 
kingdom.^' 

^' He was indeed vtucked ; but my dear 
Frances, do you not think his crime in 
some measurecarriedhispunishmentwith 
it I His heart was void of affection, he 
loved'no one^ and in return no one could 
love him» When his father or biotfaer 
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tended td have hanged me-*-! am nom ut 
your power, and noiy tormentt may ghafc 
your revenge, but I will endure then 
witb^ pleasure, in the reflection that I 
have deliv€flred the world of a tyrant/ 

« Richard made no reply, but com* 
manded the arpber to be presented with 
a sum of money, and set at liberty ; but 
the general of the forces, regardless of so 
noble an example of Christian forgive- 
nesa, ordered him to.be immediately flay- 
ed alive, and then hanged ; which sen- 
tence was executed. 

^' King Richard died in the year 11^9) 
in the tenth year of his reign, and the 
forty-second of hia age, leaving no legiti- 
BQ^te children. By hid own request, he 
was buried at his father's feet, whpm he 
confessed he had greatly injured.^' 

«* Though Bertram did kill the King,'* 
said John, '^ the general had no right to 
put him to death/' 

*^ Certainly not, Richard sWewed true 
greatness and Christian charity in the 
cider be gave respecting him ; but brate 
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mea are usually generous, while dastard- 
ly spirits, on the contrary, are meao^ 
cruel^ and revengeful/' 

" In this reign,^' said Charles, " was 
elected the first mayor of London ; his 
name was Fitzalwyne ; he held theoffice 
during twenty-four years/' 

" I thank you," replied Mr, Wilmot, 
" you will oblige me by recalling to my 
memory any circumstance I may hafve 
forgotten/* 

'^ In this reign too, if I do not mis- 
take,'' said Anne, '> lived the famous out- 
law^ Robin Hood, who has given rise to 
so many ballads." 

" Dear Anne," replied John, " I have 
read some of them ; he robbed only the 
rich, and gave to the poor, and suffered 
no woman or child to be oppressed.'^ 

" Such indeed are the accounts we 
read of him," answered JMr. Wilmot ; 
" but supposing them true, can they make 
us forget he was a robber ? The gloss of 
genierdsity and valour may, on the first 
glance palliate such deeds, yet a moment 
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of cahn reflection iftheves them in their real 
disgraceful colours. Had his valour been 
exerted for his country, and hisgenerosity 
cbnfined to the limits of his own purse, 
hemighthave been truly estiinable ; while 
sis it was, he fixed a' disgrace upon his 
name never to be effaced." 

"Papa, as it is yet early, I intreatyou 
to continue,'^ said John. 

" 1 ^m glad I do not weary you, and 
will proceed — but what say you, Frances, 
are you fatigued ?" 

"No, papa, I should like to know 
how John behaved ; for I fear, as he was 
an undutiful son, and k bad brother^ he 
could not make a good king.'' 
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CONVERSATION IX. 
King John* 

'' John succeeded his brother Richard 
in 1 199/' continued Mr- Wilmot. « He 
was in Normandy at the time of his death, 
but returned immediately to England to 
seize the crown, though the right of 
inheritance indubitably appertained to 
Prince Arthur, son of Geoffry, Kipg 
Henry's elder son* 

^^ King Philip of France espousing the 
part of Arthur, a war ensued, during 
which the young prince, only sixteen 
year? of age, was taken prisoner, and 
conveyed from Falaise to. the tower of 
Rouen, where he was soon after put to 
death, as it is said» by the hands of his 
cruel uncle ; an action which served to 
make him detestable to all good men, 
and even despised by bad ones. 

" A dispute arising between the suffra- 
g2 
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gan bishops and the Augustine monks, 
respecting the election of an archbishop, 
John took the part of the bishops, and 
selecting two knights fit for his purpose, 
he directed them to expel the monks 
from their convent, and to take possession 
oftheir revenues ; but the pope, who was 
then acknowledged as 'supreme head of 
the church, refused to confirm the elec- 
tion of either of the contending parties, 
hinoself nominating Stephen Langton as 
archbishop of Canterbury. John, how- 
ever, refusing his assent to the popVs 
choice, the latter put the kingdom under 
an interdict/' 

" Pray, papa/' said Frances, " what is 
an interdict ?'' 

" A' prohibition or curse was an instru- 
ment commonly made use of by the see of 
Rome, to inspire terror in jhe minds of ^ 
the people, who, in those days were 
grossly weak and superstitious ; by this 
prohibition a stop was put to divine ser- 
vice, and to all religious rites, the sacra- 
ment of baptism excepted ; the churches 
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were shut up, the statues of» the saints 
laid upon the ground, .the dead were re- 
fused Christiaa burial, ,^nd thrown into 
ditches and pits, without any of the 
usual rites, or funeral solemnity. 

'' In this dilemma, nothing (:ould be 
more distressing than :tl:^^ituation of 
John, driven almost tQ dijstr^ction by. the^ 
affront oflFered him by the.pope, whoev^n 
went so far, from the power be aissvime^ 
9S head of the chprqh, to. giv^ the Mng-f 
dam of England to the , sovereign of 
France, who actually prepared \an army 
to invade.it: irresolute.bow tp act, jealous 
of his sulyects,, whqm be kiq^w:ha(^cl 
him, and fearing an enemy in every fs^a ; 
he, howev^j made ^n effort : tpi , receive 
the invaders, and at the h^ad of sixty 
thousand inen .advanced tQ Dpyer. 

' "The pope was a profound pp.litician, 
and had no intention to destroy the power 
of England ; his motive was only to inti- 
midate John to compliance, he therefore, 
caused him to be informed, by his legate, 
that there was yet one way to secure him* 
g3 
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self from danger, namely to throw him- 
self on the .mercy of the holy father^ who 
would, like a tender parent, on his hum- 
ble submission, take a repentant son^o 
his favour. 

** John was too much alarmed not to 
embrace theoffer ; he received the legate's 
remonstrances with abject obedience,, and 
took an oath to perform whatever stipu- 
lation the pope should impose ; as a pre* 
viousstep to which he formally confirmed 
Langton in the primacy, as appointed by 
the see of Rome. 

** The pope's conditions, to be per- 
formed on the part of John, were the most 
extraordinary of any ever recorded in the 
annals of history ; no less than that he 
should, in the presence of his barons, and 
in the face of his people, kneel, and sur- 
render to pope Innocent and the churcli 
of Rome his crown and kingdom, which 
were to be then restored, and held in vas- 
salage from the pope, to whom he was 
to pay an annual tribute of a thousand 
marks/^ 
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'f Dear pajpa," iijterruptedJohn, ^' the 
king could smrely never stoop to wch a 
humiliation ? I woiild have.foughtat the 
bea4 of my men till I had died, rather 
than have consented." 

" You would have done well, in^ juat 
cause,and wi than applauding cpnscience,'' 
replied Mr. Wijmot; " but remembei^ 
that cruel nien are seldom, truly b^ave; 
and the heart of John, weighed dpwn 
with ingratitude to his n^rest conneqc- 
ions, and the murder of hiis brother's 
. son, doubtless recoiled at the reflection of 
appearing in the presence o^a just God — 
but to proceedr^obn subi^itted to.aU 
that was requir€;d» and, taking the piath 
of allegiance, had his crown re&t€it^4 by 
the legate, who trampled under his feat 
the first tribute he had consented to pay. 
Thus was John reinstated in his. dignity, 
and the interdiction, which had lasted six 
years, taken off; but you may readily , 
spppose that this contemptible suboAission 
did not contribute to gain him the affec- 
tion of the people ; on the contrary, ^ 
6 4 
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before -he was hated, he Vvas now despis- 
ed ; and continued to oppress the people 
in the most grievous manner; the barons 
9t length, disgusted with his weakness 
and tyranny, assembled with a large body 
of men at Stamford, and from thence 
marched to Brackley, about fifteen miles 
from Oxford, where the court then was 
kept. John, alarmed at their approach, 
sent the archbishop of Canterbury, and 
others of his council, to learn their de- 
mands. The barons, in answer, delivered 
a list of what they required ; the principal* 
article of which was, the restoration of 
the former charters of Henry and Edward, 
and to have them truly and irrevocably 
confirmed. 

*' The king, at first, in the utmost pas- 
sion, swore never to comply, asking, why 
they did not at once demand his kingdom; 
but the confederates were too strong to 
care for his rage, or fear his resentment ; 
they chose a general, whom they dignified 
with the title of Mareschal of The army of 
God and the Holy Church; and, without 
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further delay^ made war againet him.r 
They besieged NortbainptOQ, took .Bed-, 
ford, and proceeded to London, where 
they were joyfully received, 

^' John^ in the utmost alarm, offered to 
refer all differences to (he pope alone, or 
to eight harons, four to be chpsen on 
either part ; but this arrangem^n4; they 
rejected with disdain, and he was at 
length obliged to promise a compliance 
to their demands ; -and a conference was 
appointed for that purpose. . ' . 

" The' meeting took effect in a place 
between Staines and Windsor, called Ru- 
nimede, a place still held in reverence as 
the spot where the standard of freedom 
was first erected in England. 

*' The barons with a great number of 
knights and warriors, arrived there, firsts 
the king and his retinue a day or two 
after. The barons were firm to th^ir de- 
mands, and the king at length agreed to 
them, with a facility which gave some 
suspicion of his Ijonour; the charter was 
however signed, and is that which i» n^^ 
G 5 
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known by the name o€ Magka Chartaj 
and which is the bulwark of English 
liberty. 

*^ Though fear had made John submit 
to the concession the barons required, he 
speedily shewed that he never meant to 
be governed by them, and once more the 
country was ravaged with civil wars. The 
baronSy in this contest, had recourse to 
the king of France, who sent forces to 
their aid, under the command of his son 
Lewis, to whom they promised the crown; 
but the better genius of England prevailed, 
snatched it at once from a tyrant, and 
saved it from a foreign ruler, by an event 
that, though no one could foresee, all 
rejoiced at. 

<^ John had assembled a considerable 
army, and burned and destroyed the pos- 
sessions of many of his nobles, but on the 
arrival of Lewis fled before him, until at 
length, passing from Lynn, along the sea- 
shore, he lost all his carriages, baggage, 
and treasure, by the influx of the tide, 
and himself escaped, with the greatest 
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difficulty, from drowning. Arrived at 
the abbey of Swiostead, he fell sick of a 
fever, whichsoon shewed fatal symptoms, 
and the ensuing day was carried forward 
in a litter to Sleaford, from thence r&r 
moved to the castle of Newark, where, 
after having made his will, be died, in 
the fifty-first year of his age, and the 
eighteenth of his unhappy reign.** 

*' I think,*' said Anne, ** I have read 
that there was a suspicion that his death 
was occasioned by poison.'* 

^^ Some historians have supposed it, and 
accuse a white monk of the abbey of 
Swinstead of committing the act; but of 
this there is no authentic proof; certain 
it is, that his death, if by the immediate 
visitation of God, was a most desirable 
event to the people, for hi$ life was one 
continued scene of deceit, weakness, nu 
pine, and violence ; and the retrospect, 
at the close, could afibrd nothing but 
horror and despair.'* 

** Pray, papa,'* said Joha, " what be- 
G 6 
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came of Lewis, the king of France's son, 
after John's death ?" 

*' He made a hard struggle to obtain 
the crown, but his attempts failed, and 
he was at length obliged to sue for peace, 
which being granted, he retired to France 
— but enough for to-night, to-morrow I 
will proceed to the history of Henry the 
Third/' 
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CONVERSATION X. 
Henry the Third. 

XxENRYtheTbirdwasbutnineyearsold 
when he succeeded, in the year 1216; his 
character was entirely opposite to that of 
his father, being gentle, humane, and mer- 
ciful, easy and good-humoured to those 
about him, harbouring neither distrust nor 
suspicion ; these latterqualities, however, 
caused him often to be imposed on by 
his dependents, while a want of energetic 
vigour rendered him unfit to command 
at home, or to appear formidable jn the 
eye of an enemy, 

" In his riper years the sovereign rule 
and authority was too much entrusted 
with unprincipled and arbitrary favourites; - 
the first of whom was Hubert de Burgh; 
the second the bishop of Winchester, a 
Poictevene by birth, 'and remarkable for 
his pride, courage, and abilities. This 
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prelate introduced to court several of his 
countrymen,' who in time filled every 
office of profitand trust in the state, so that 
the barons, exasperated at so unjust a 
partiality, at length ventured to assure the 
king that, unless the foreigners were dis^ 
mis3ed, they would exert their power, 
not only to drive them from the kingdom^ 
but himself also. 

" To add to the general discontent, 
the king was accused of want of economy, 
which his oppressive extortions from the 

• people certainly justified, and which an 
unsuccessful expedition to the continent 
had helped to increase. 

** The discontents of the people arrived 
at length to such maturity, that Simon 
Montford, Earl of Leicester, resolved to 
endeavour to wrest the sceptre from the 
feeble hand that held it ; he had married 
the king^s sister, and, by his skill and 
talents, was in high fevour with the 
nation. 
" The confederacy was first discovered 

-in the pariiament house, where, on the 
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king^a entrance, be foiliid the barons in 
complete armour ; demanding the cause 
of so extraordinary ao appearance, they 
replied, with apparent submission, that 
it was to confirm his power, and to re- 
dress tkeir own grfevances. Henry im- 
mediately promised them all possible sa* 
tisfaction ;/ and, for that purpose, sum- 
moned a parliament to digest a new plan 
of government, and to elect persons pro- 
per to fill the highest offices of trust. 

^^ This step was by no means efficaci- 
ous, as it placed the whole power in the 
hands of twenty-four barons, apptinted 
for that purpose; and who, with their 
creatures, not only infringed on the rights 
of the crown, but trampled upon the 
freedom of the people. 

** The first opposition to this arbitrary 
power was from the knights of the shire^ 
who not only declared loudly against it, 
^ut called on the king's son, Edward, at 
that period twenty-two years old, to 
interpose his authority, and save the sink- 
ing nation. 
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" Prince Edward, at a very early age, 
had given the strongest proofs of his un- 
derstanding and courage; he well knew 
what his father had suffered from the 
weakness of his character, yet for some 
time he refused to listen to the supplica- 
tions of the, people; but being at length 
prevailed on to concur, a parliament was 
called, in which the king resumed his 
former authority. This being considered 
as a breach of the late convention, a civil 
war ensued, and in a pitched battle, Lei- 
cester gained not only the victory, but 
also tdbk the king prisoner, who, how- 
ever, was soon exchanged for Prince Ed- 
ward, who agreed to remain an hostage 
for his father's punctual performance of 
the former convention. 

'^Notwithstanding these advantages, 
Leicester had still to dread, not only the 
interference of foreign foes, but also the 
machinations of the royal party ; to main* 
tain, therefore, his power, he had recourse 
to the body of the people, and called a 
parliament, where^ added to the barons of 
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his own party, and churchmen, he order- 
ed returns to be made 9f two knights from 
every shire, and deputies from the bo- 
roughs, which before had been considered 
as too inconsiderable to be consulted. 
You will observe, John, that this arrange^ 
ment gave rise to the first English house 
or commons. This parliament did not 
answer Leicester's wishes; the barons 
were disgusted at his pride and ambition, 
and others, who had even desired a 
change of rulers, by no means approved 
their new choice, but wished the rein- 
statement of the king. Leicester, aware 
of the storm that hung over him, made a 
merit of necessity; and, releasing Prince 
Edward from confinement, brought him 
to Westminster Hall, where his freedom 
was confirmed. 

♦* Notwithstanding this shew of li- 
berty, the politic baron caused him to be 
still guarded by his creatures, who Watch- 
ed all his actions, and frustrated all his 
measures, till the prince, hearing that 
the Duke of Gloucester had taken up 
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arms in his cause, by a bold effort, es- 
caped from bis keepers, and joined his 
party. 

'^ A battle ensued, in which, though 
Leicester behaved with uncommon valour 
during seven hours, yet the fury and im- 
petuosity with which Edward attacked 
bis army, turned the victory on his side. 
Leicester had his horse slain under him, 
and Was compelled to fight on foot, a.ttd 
though at length he cried for quarter, it 
was^ denied him ; he was not only slain, 
but his dead body barbarously mangled, 
and after the battle triumphantly sent to 
his wretched widow, to increase, if pos- 
sible, her affliction by the sight. 

" At the commencement of the battle, 
Leicester had caused King Henry, who 
was in his custody, to be placed in the 
front; in which situation, not being 
known by his friends, he was soon 
wounded in the shoulder by an arrow, 
and had been slain, had he not cried out, 
* I am Henry of Winchester, your king.* 
The prince, informed of his danger, ran to 
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the spot where he lay, and ordered him to 
be conveyed to a place of security. 

f* By this battle the prince restored 
peace to the kingdom, and all being set- 
tied in a manner conformable to his wish- 
es, he resolved upon taking thecross, 
and trying his valour in the Holy Land. 

" Not long after his departure the 
health of the old king began to decay ; 
and the insurgents also emboldened by 
the prince's absence, it was found ne» 
cessary to send him letters^of recal. 

** The cares of government, added to 
the infirmities of age, pressed hard upon 
the king, and, ordering himself to be 
moved, by. easy journies, from St. Ed- 
mondsbury to Westminster, he died the 
night of his arrival, in the sixty-fourth 
year of his age, and the fifty-sixth of 
his reign, the longest to .be met with in 
English history.*^ 

" Dear papa,'* said John, " though 
Henry the Third might in some respects 
act wrong, yet he was so much better 
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than his father, that I cannot help being* 
sorry. for his misfortunes/' 

" Yet you will find,'' replied Mr. 
Wilmot, *• that the greater part originated 
in his own misconduct; his partiality to 
foreigners was highly impolitic, for it was 
a natural consexjuence that his neglected 
nobles should be displeased^and revenge- 
ful. Favourites have usually many ene- 
mies, and tho head of a state, or even the 
master of a family, should be cautibus of 
shewing a nysirked preference for one 
where all are equally entitled to his fa- 
vour, fox it may, as in the case of .Henry, 
not only injure himself, but ruin them 
also. You will find him likewise very 
blameable in promising the barons what 
he never mtended to perfornx. A man 
entrusted with the happiness anci, wel- 
fare of thousands should consider well 
before he gives his word, which, once 
passed, should be sacred/' , 

" How much more amiable does 
Prince Edward appear,'* said Anne, '* as 
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an hostage for his father, and afterwards 
fighting his battles, than either his 
grandfather or uncle, whose avidity to 
gain the kingdom made them destitute 
of all natural affection/* 

" Edward was a brave prince," replied 
Charles, "and Leicester was also a va- 
liant enemy, and mercy would well have 
become a conqueror/* - 

*' But/^ said Frances, " if he had 
put my father i« the front of the battle, I 
should have hated him/* 

" The affection of a child to a parent 
might indeed have carried you far ; but 
remember we are commanded to hate no 
one, not even our enemies. — For a mo- 
ment, .Frances, suppose yourself the 
prince, your father^s safety insured by 
conquest, and Leicester disarmed, woundr 
ed, and bleeding at your feet/* 
. " Oh ! papa, I must then have for- 
given hip/* , 

" i hope so,** answered her father; 
" in all probability Leicester fell in the 
confusion of the battle, where there was 
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no time to consult the prince; but be 
that as it will, what appears to me an act 
of unfeeling cruelty was the mangling 
his body and sending it to his widow-— 
who can read of sqch deeds, and not 
blush to call the perpetrators Christians?" 

'< Indeed, papa, it was wicked and 
abominable/^ . 

" It was at once cruel atid dastardly,^' 
replied he ; " and did history specify the 
persons who devised it, they would doubt- 
less appear to be such as feared to face 
him while living/^ 

" How happy the prince must have 
been in saving his father, and in restor- 
ing peace to the kingdom/' said John. 

*' Good children are ever a blessiiig 
and comfort, while wicked ones are the 
inost dreadful scourge a parent c^n expe- 
rience ; a man may be indifferent . to the 
malice of strangers, or only seek to guard 
against it, but, from a wicked child where 
can he fly, accustomed to consider him 
as a< part of himself, waking or sleeping 
he is ever present to his remembrance ; 
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in his dreams perhaps he appears inno- 
cent and dutiful ; but the vision over, 
he finds him blackened with vice — a 
disgrace to his family — an alien from 
home — unfit to live, and yet more unfit 
to die/' 

The children, instinctively, had ga. 
thered round their parents, who afiec- 
tionately embraced them. 

*« *Tis, indeed, a frightful picture/^ 
answered Mr. Wilmot, " but take the 
contrast — good children spread joy over 
their parental home ; their parents con- 
template, with gratitude and pride, their 
rising virtues, and look forward to their 
inc^reasing years as a staff to their own 
declining age ; nay, in the very hour of 
death itself the blessing is still conti- 
nued, for the eye will but close on one 
happy prospect to open on another. But 
enough for to-night; to*morrow I will 
proceed with the reign of Edward the 
First, in whose favour I find you are 
already prejudiced.'^ 
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CONVERSATION XI. 

The party being assembled, the chil- 
dren requested their father to continue. 



Edward the First, aumamed Long$kanks. 

" Edward was in the Holy Land at 
the death of his father, 1279, but on re- 
ceiving the intelligence immediately has- 
tened to England. . 

^ Of the. person of this prince, histo- 
rians say that he was tall, and of a com- 
manding appearance. • In his disposition 
valiant; not to ber dismayed by fatigue, 
or dishejartened by danger ; of a strong 
understanding, and an excellent temper. 

" During the lime he was employed in 
the holy wars he revived the glory of the 
£)nglish name, and meide the foes of the 
cr^^^s-tremble; valour, however, could not 
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save him from treachery,, for he was 
stabbed in his tent by a Mahometan as* 
sassin with a poisoned dagger, and cared 
with great difl^culty — some say by ^he 
affection of his wife Eleanor, who, r^ 
gardless of her own safety,, sucked the 
poison from the wound. 

'^ Though dissensions and dvil wars 
had so long distracted the nation, all par* 
ties appeared to agree in one point, that 
of esteem and reverence for the king ; 
who, taking ^ad vantage of this general 
inclination in his favour, resolved, as 
his first essay, to subdue Wales, and 
ynite it to the English Arown, 

" The Welch were the remains of the 
ancient Britons, and for many ages had 
enjoyed their own laws, language, and 
customs, a freedom secured to them by 
their inaccessible mountains, to which 
they^ retreated in cases of danger, and 
from whence, with the ancient ferocity 
'of their, country, they sallied forth when 
opportunity served, spreading ruin and 
waste in the neighbopring countries, 

VOL. 1. H 
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*< Though hardy, bold, and numerous^ 
thtj weFe incapable of withstanding a re- 
gular army, and all circumstances favour- 
ing Edward's purpose, he ordered Leve- 
elyn to repair to England and pay him 
homage for hrs territory. This command 
Lewelyn refused, unless Edward gave 
his son as an hostage for his safe return, 
which refusal afforded a pretence for war« 

" Though, on the approach of the Eng- 
lish forces, Lewelyn had taken refuge in 
the mountains of Snowden, the courage 
and perseverance of Edward followed 
him thither, when, once more exhorting 
^e Welch prince to obedience, he for the 
|)fesent retired. An idle prophecy pre- 
vented the prince yielding to this re- 
quest, and made him resolve to hazard a 
battle with the English, for which pur- 
pose he marched into Radnorshire, and 
passed the river Wye, where his army 
was surprised, and defeated, while he was 
himself absent at a conference with his 
nobles : on his return, distracted at what 
had happened|. he rushed with despera- 



tion into the midst of the enemy, and 
quickly met the death he so ardently 
sought. His brother David fell in the 
same cause, and with hint the govern- 
uient of Wales, which from thencefor- 
ward was blended with that of England. 

" Wales was afterwards formed into a 
principality, and given to the elciest son 
of the crown, an arrangement which 
added greatly to the quietness and pros- 
perity of both, and caused all national 
animosity in time to be forgotten. 

" The death of Maigaret Queen of 
Scotland, was the next spur to Edward^s 
ambition, the crown of Scotland being 
claimed by no less than twelve competi* 
tors, which were, however, at length re- 
duced to three, 9;nd the dispute referred 
to the decision of the King of England, 
whOf in return, claimed it for himself, 
appointing one of the disputants, Joha 
-'Baliol, his deputy, 

'* Baliol, thus placed on the throne of 
Scotland, was rather a vassal than, a 
king; on the most frivolous pretences he 
H 2* 
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was obliged to repair to London, in one 
year no less than six times, until weary 
of so heavy a yoke, he/ revolted, and 
procured the pope's absolution from his 
oath of allegiance to the King of Eng- 
land. 

" £dward was not to be offended with 
impunity, and in return, attacking the 
Scots, he overthrew them in various 
engagements, and at length took Baliol 
and sent him* prisoner to London. 

" These expeditions were, however; 
more glorious than profitable, for the 
expenses of continued wars were so bur- 
thensome, that Edward was forced to 
raise considerable supplies by his parlia- 
ment, which was at this period first mo- 
delled by him info the form it now 
wears. 

" The introduction of commerce, and 
the improvement in agriculture, had 
transferred many advantages to the lower 
class of people, for which reason^ it was 
necessary to obtain their consent to raise 
any considerable supply, and to tepre- 
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sent them by deputies from the diffeieot 
counties. 

<< At this period too the king's council, 
and afterwards himself, signed the Magna 
Charta, which secured the people from all 
taxes but those levied by act of parlia- 
ment. • 

'< £dward being in Flanders, a for- 
midable enemy endeavoured to rescue 
Scotland from the yoke of England . His 
name was William Wallace^ Scat-JqT- 
birth, and famed for strength, intrepidity, 
and skill in war ; patient in fatigue, 
and even famine, he set an example 
to his soldiers, which speedily made him 
the principal object of their admiratioa 
and esteem ; his first exploits were pon* 
% fined to occasional attacks upon the Eng- 
lish ; but, emboldened by success, and 
his party increased by numbers, he cler 
iied them more openly, overthrew their 
armies, and slew their commanders. 

** King Edward, at this junctqre, hast- 
ened back to retrieve these losses, and 
collecting the whole force of his domi- 
H 3 
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nioDS^ marched to Seotland, where in a 
battle which took place at Falkirk, he 
gaiaed a complete victory, with great 
slaughter on the side of the Scots. 

" Previous to this event, Wallace. had 
been made regent of the kingdom, but 
observing that distinction drew on him 
the envy of many of the nobles, he re- 
signed it, resolving to devote himself to 
the welfare of his country, divested of all 
Sf Jjfisb views. 

** The English were afteln srds defeated 
at Roslin ; but the spirit of Edward was 
BOt to be damped by disappointment or 
danger ; he again assembled a powerful 
army, and entered Scotland with a force 
too strong to be openly resisted, traversed 
the country, seised the castles, and re- 
duced the nobles to obedience. 'Wallace 
however continued refractory, wandering 
from mountain to mountain and annoying 
the English whenever he could "find an 
crppc^tunity, until at length be was be- 
trayed into the king's hands by Sir John 
Mont^ith, his particular friend, whom he 



had acquainted with his plaoe of cqii^ 
cealment. 

*• He was surprised while, he lay asleep^ 
and^ loaded with chains, was sent to 
London^ where king Edward^ in order to 
strike the Scot;^ with an example of ter* 
ror, ordered, him to be hanged and qu9ii^ 
tered/' 

" Now, papa/* interrupted Franoesy"! 
shall not like this king any more, for 
Wallace had a great right to fight for hip 
own country/' 

" True, my love, and bravo men 
should ever respect each other, though 
different intcT^ts may not mffef^ them to 
be frieods. Mankind, ypu however oiust 
remember, at that period^ were not civilr 
ized by education^ as at this time^ ^fud 
kings and commanders sometimes through 
policy, sanction ^tions, which as private 
meir they would recoil from/* 

^^ Though I always read of the de^th 
of Wallace with sorrow,'^ isaid Charles, 
" yet it was necessary, if Edward wished 
to subdue ih^ Scots, first to dispose of 

H 4 
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their great leader. Wallace being in him- 
self an host, for his banner once dis- 
played, thousands flocked to it/^ 

" Edward had also," added Mr, Wil- 
mot, " made him great offers, if he would 
yield to him, but the Scot was too noble 
to purchase either greatness or safety at 
the expense of his country/* 

" The more you say, papa," said John, 
" the more I am sorry for him. Edward 
ncted shamefully, to have him put to 
death like a malefactor." 

" It was an action, indeed/' replied 
Charles, '^ that casts a marked stigma on 
Edward's reign, for if even death was ne- 
cessary, disgrace had no right to be 
added j but the -person of whom I think 
with far greater detestation in this case is, 
Sir John Monteith, who, under the mask 
of friendship betrayed him." 

" He was a despicable character," an- 
swered John, " and I should not have 
cared how much he had been disgraced." 

*• I know not," returned Mr. Wilmot, 
** how he could be more so, than by the 
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Stain which will for ever rest uponhi»me» 
mory from the action, — but to proceed. 
Though Wallace had fallen, Scotland was 
not long jvithout a protector: Robert 
Bruce, one of the competitors f6r the 
crown, who had long been a prisoner in 
England, at length escaped from his 
guards, and resolved* to m^ke a bold ef« 
fort for the freedom of his country. With 
a small force bnt desperate valour, be ex* 
pelled the English that were fix^d in the 
kingdom, caused himself to be crowned 
king, and though afterwards in the con* 
fliet his brothers and nearest of blood 
were slain, his wife and family made " 
prisoners, and himself reduced to the 
greatest extremity, he maintained his 
cause with perseverance that baffled the 
power of Edward, who, after having twice 
conquered the kingdom, found all his 
labour destroyed, and his efforts to be 
renewed, 

" Though Edward was* now verging 
towards the close of life, his courage main? 
tained its accustomed vigor, he vowed 
B5 
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revenge against the Scots, and, collect- 
ing his army, sent a large body against 
th^, under the command of Aymer de 
Valence, who, in Perthshire, gained a com^- 
plete victory over Bruce. The king him- 
self then entered the country, expecting 
opposition from the people, but finding 
on the contrary nothing but fear and sub- 
ifiission, he was too brave to make the 
defenceless objects of his resentment. 

•* The king returning, at Carlisle fell 
sick, and there being, both from his age 
and illness* little hope of his recovery, he 
sent for his son EdiValrd,surnamed of Car- 
sarvon, where he was born, and among 
other requests, desired that his first at- 
tempt should be the final subjugation of 
Scotland, until the completion of which, 
lie desiired to .remain unburied. 
^ ** He also charged him on his blessing, 
not to recall Pierre Gavestone, who had 
been banished for joining in his (the 
prince's) misconduct, and finally, he 
commanded him to make the wel^e of 
his people the object of his care. 
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«^ Edward's illoesd increMing^ hie dUd 
in the year 19Q7» in tb« J3i;8:ty-diiith yeftr 
of hi^ age»9t Burgh in Cmnberlandi aod 
in the thirty-fourth of his r#ig».---Thwgh 
no ch^traQter i$ p^rfec^t* hia rule hjE^ ^dde J 
iQOre to the glory wd prosperity of hi# 
country, than that of any king who bad 
preceded hin%. Ht quelled thei^on^mo* 
tioas of bis noble?, by his bf^vejry kept 
the surrounding couritrieii ifi awe, extend** 
ed the privileges of the lower order of big 
subjects, and made many good laws and 
requisitions in regard to commerce." 

" JPray Sir/' said Anne, " was it not 
Edward who raised so many crosses in 
honour of his queen Eleanor ?^' 

*' It was ; she died near Lincoln, but 
her body was brought to Westminster, to 
be interred, and at every place where liej 
corpse stopped on the road, he caused a 
cross to be erected, the remains of which, 
in some places, are yet to be seen ; the 
la$t was C baring-Cross, whi<^ has since 
been replaced, by an equestrian statue of 
Charles the first." 

H 6 
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'< In the reign of Edward," said Charles, 
^^ pence, halfpence, and farthings were 
first made round, before which period, 
the penny was a double cross, so thin 
that it might be easily broken into half- 
pence or farthings, as the holder thought 
fit/^ 

« I thank you, Charles,^* said Mr. 
Wilmot, '^and am sorry that I must leave 
you for this evening ; to«morrow we will 
reAew our conversation/' 
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CONVERSATION XIL 



cc 



X HE psu'ty being assembled^ Mr. 
Wiltnot, who saw he gave pleasure to his 
children, by the relation, immediately 
began. 

** I must to-day," said he, ^* give you a 
striking contrast to the character of Ed- 
ward the first in the life of his unhappy 
son, a weak prince, whose follies were so 
severely punished, that humanity forces 
us to weep, while our reason teaches us 
to condemn. 



EiwardtheSeeon^-^iwtutmed^/CmrnanHm. 

*' Edward succeeded his father in the 
year 1307, in the twenty-third year of his 
age : his person was said to b^ comely, but 
hi8dispositionunsteady,and so addicted to 
pleasure, that he neglected the more'essen- 
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tial duties of his goveramenty and there- 
by speedily lost that estimation in itheeyes 
of his nobles, that his father had ever pre- 
served. Instead of prosecuting the war 
against Scotland, he took no steps to 
check the progress of the active Bruce, and 
finally, recalled from banishment Pierre 
Gavestone, though he had solemnly pro- 
mised his dying father to the contrary. 

" Pierre Gavestone was possessed of 
every superficial accomplishment cal- 
culated to please weak minds, but des- 
titute of those solid virtues that pro- 
cure esteem. He was handsome, brave, 
active and witty ; but to counterbalance 
Ithese advantages, he was vicious, effemi- 
nate and trifling, qualities that were too 
^similar to the disposition^ of Edward to 
be disagreeable to him. 

" His first step to dignify this favourite, 
was bestowing tMi ^im the Lordship of 
Wallingford, the Earldoms of Cornwall 
and the Isle oI'Man, distinctions which so 
inflated the mind of Gavestone, that ha 
treated the Barons wjth haughtioi^s, det- 

3 
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rision and con tempi; while they on their 
part, sought revenge both on him, and on 
the king, forming a large party, secretly 
approved by the queen, and at the head 
of which was the Earl of Lancaster. 

" The king, naturally timid, alarmed 
at the conspiracy, yielded at the request 
of the Batons, and banished Gavestone to 
Ireland ; but incapable of stability, he 
soon after recalled him with redoubled 
honour, procuring fbr4iim a match with 
the Earl of Gloucester's sister, and 
enriching him with gifts from the royal 
treasury, which Gavestone, for security, 
cacised to be conveyed out of the king- 
dom. 

" Incensed atsuch conduct, the Barons 
flew to arms, upbraiding Edward^with his 
conduct and breach of promise, while 
that weak monarch, instead of preparing 
for resistance, only sought for safety, 
md accompanying hfs favourite to Scar* 
borough, he left him as he thought se- 
cure, while he himself returned to York, 
to endeavour to appease the tumult. 

" In the meantime, Gavestone was 
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besieged in Scarborough, where his fears 
soon led him to capitulate ; stipulating 
that he would remain for two months a 
prisoner to the earl of Pembroke, until 
an accommodation took place between 
the king and his nobles. 

" Though Pembroke agreed to this ar- 
rangement, he did not intend to let Gaves- 
tone escape so easily, and conducting him 
to the castle of Doddington, he left him 
under a slight guard, when the Ear) of 
Warwick, having notice, attacked the 
castle, and seizing on the person ofGave- 
stoneconveyed him toWarwick, where the 
discontented Barons were assembled, and 
who after a short debate, ordered him to 
be taken .to a place called Black-low, and 
his head to be severed from his body, ^ 

" Soon after this, Edward suffered a 
signal defeat from the Scots army under 
Bruce, near Bamiockburn. The Scots, 
who had so many times fled before his 
father, in their turn triumphed, and not 
only several of the English nobles were 
slain, but the king saved himself with 
the greatest difficulty by flight. 
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*' At this period, the king had selected 
a new fa vburite,, called Hugh de Spencer, 
a young man of noble family, and highly 
accomplished. His father, who was touch 
in years, was respected for his valour, in- 
tegrity and wisdom, but the royal favour 
so abundantly bestowed on his son ob- 
Sfcufed all his virtues ; for the weak prince 
forgetting the lesson he had received in 
the treatment of Gavestone, loaded his 
aew favourite with honours, and even 
seized unjustlyon the estates ofsomeof his 
nobles to bestow them on the Spencers.^* 

** Now, indeed,'* interrupted John, 
"you may well caH Edward a weak 
prince, he had himself to blame for what* 
ever happened, lam sure I shall not pity 
him.'' 

" Do not be too certain of that," answer- 
ed Mr. Wilmot, " but to continue; exas^ 
peratedat this fresh proof of the king's un- 
just partiality, the Earls of Lancaster and 
Hereford, again had recourse to arms, 
while the parliament decreed a forfeiture 
of the estates of the Spertcers, father and 
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son, and doomed them to perpetual banish- 
ment. This blow roused Edward from his 
lethargy, and at the head of thirty thour 
sand men, he took the field, and pressed 
the Earl of Lancaster so closely, that he 
was at length mad« prisoner, when he niet 
with as little mercy as his party had before 
shewn to Gavestone, for mounted on a 
mean horse, and treated with the greatest 
indignity, he was led to a hill near Pom* 
fret, and there beheaded. 

" The rebellion thus crushed, the 
greater part of the forfeited estates were 
bestowed on young Spencer, whose pride 
rose in propcnrtion, and whose ha^e to 
!accumnlate» made him guilty of m^ny 
acts of injustice and rapine* 

" The king was now doomed to meet 
with an enemy, of all others to a feeling 
mind, the most dreadful; I mean hk 
queeii Isabel, a woman naturally cruelt 
daring, and haughty, who, exasperated at 
his conduct, and emboldeiied by his 
weakness, fled to France; openly refusing 
to return, unless the Spencers were not 
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only removed from court, but banished 
the kingdom. 

** By this step Isabel became popular in 
England, where Spencer was universally 
disliked; all the discontented who fled 
their country, or that were banished from 
it, joined her party, until at length con- 
ceiving herself sufficiently strong, she, 
with three thousand armed men, sailed 
from Dort harbour, and landed on the 
coast of SuflTolk, Her party was imme- 
diately joined by numbers ; and the king 
had the vexation to find that the diaaf- 
fection was general over his kingdx)m. A 
garrison, on whom be most depended, he 
placed in t\xe castle of Bristol, under the 
coaimaod of the elder Spencer,i but the 
troops mutinied, and the unfortunate go- 
vernor was delivered up, and condemned 
by the exasperated Barons to death, and 
immediately hanged on a gibbet in his 
armour. His body was afterwards cut 
to pieces, and thrown to the dogs, and 
his head sent to Winchester, where it was 
fixed on a pole, and exposed to the in- 
sults of the populace/* 
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" Dear papa/' said Frances, " the 
people were very cruel at that time/* 

" They were, and each party appeared 
to endeavour to outdo the other in 
barbarity. Where a life, from guilt, is 
unavoidably forfeited to the laws of 
our country, we have now to thank 
heaven, that has enlightened mankind 
sufficiently to recoil from those un- 
necessary cruelties, which disgraced those 
who devised them equally with the of- 
fender. 

" Hugh Spencer did not long survive 
his father ; fo^llo wing the fortunes of the 
wretched king, he was taken in an ob« 
scure convent in Wales. The merciless 
queen, adding insult to cruelty, had not 
patience to wait the formality of a trial, 
but ordering him to be brought into her 
presence, appeared to take a savage plea* 
sure in viewing his distress. He was at 
length executed on a gibbet, and his head 
afterwards severed and s^nt to, London, 
where the citizens, with br.utaf triumph, 
fixed it on London bridge. 

"The king, in the meantime, fell into 
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the power of his adversaries, who con- 
ducted him to the capital, where, amidst 
the insults and reproaches of the people, 
he was led prisoner to the tower, and a 
charge exhibited against him, of indo- 
lence, incapacity to govern, a love of 
pleasure, and being swayed by evil coun- 
sellors, to the detriment of the people. 
These charges being allowed, the parlia- 
ment voted him to resign the crown, and 
appointed his son Edward,, a youth of 
fourteen, to reign in his stead ; the queen 
to act as regent during his minority/' 

" Notwithstanding Edward's errors," 
said Mrs. Wilmot, " 'tis impossible to 
avoid feeling for him ; the monarch of 
a great kingdom, subdued, insulted and 
despised ; the principal agent of his dis- 
grace, his wife, and the mother of his chil- 
dren. Had the queen been truly a good 
wife, she would surely have endeavoured 
to awaken him from the infatuation he 
shewed for his favourites, — not have 
wrested his crown from him, and con- 
fined him in a prison." 
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" But Isabel was not a good wife/' 
replied Mr. Wilmot ; " naturally proud, 
vicious, atid revengeful, the weakness 
of the king only furnished her with a 
pretence to gratify her vice and ambition ; 
as in return for his neglect, regardless of 
her own honour, she formed an attach- 
ment with a young nobleman called Mor- 



timer/' 



"Dear papa,'^ said John, "though 
Edward was found unfit to govern, I 
hope he was well used/' 

" Indolence, love of pleasure, and 
yielding to evil counsellors, seldom I 
believe have met with a more severe 
punishment than that which fell to the 
. lot of the unfortunate Edward,^' answer- 
ed Mr, Wilmot. " The parliament voted i^ 
pension for his support, but his life wS^ 
not only a reproach to the conduct of Isa- 
bel, but also kept her in fear of some steps 
being taken in his favour, and made her 
resolve to free herself from both. The 
deposed monarch survived his misfor- 
tunes but a short time ; his death was 
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resolved, and no means left untried to 
hasten it, that insult or barbarity cou|(d 
devise. He was consigned to the custody 
of the Earl of Leicester, but that noble^ 
man treating him with some respect and 
pity, he was deprived of his office, and 
the trust given to Lord Berkley, Maltre* 
vers, and Gournay. With these two last, 
be was sent from prison to prison, and 
at length to Berkley castle ; by the way, 
his tormentors obliged him to ride bare- 
headed, and if at f ny time he fell asleep, 
they awoke him, fed him with what he 
particularly disliked, and when bespoke, 
turned his sorrows to a jest, treating him 
as a madman, and to complete these in* 
suits, having placed a crown of hay on 
his head, caused the common soldiers to 
utter shouts of derision. 

*' History likewise records that as they 
were pursuing their journey towards the 
last place of this unhappy monarch's con- 
finement, fearing he would be recognised, 
and assisted by some of his friends, they 
resolved to alter his appearance, by 
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shaving his. head and beard, the latter of 
ivhichy it was the fashion of those timels 
to wear long, for which purpose they or- 
dered him to dismount from his horse^and 
seatinghimon a mole-hill, they took water 
from a ditch, and prepared to shave him. 
Edward prayed to have warm water, but 
was answered with insolence, that what 
they had would serve. Though he had 
borne his fojmer indignities with pati^- 
ence, at this insult his fortitude forsook 
him, and alluding to the tears which he 
shed, he said, '^ that in spite of them be 
. would have fvm'm water.'' 

" ph, papa !'' exclaimed John, " I 
thought I should not have been sorry for 
Edward whatever befel him, but his 
punishment surely exceeded his faults/' 

" They are indeed lost in. pity for his 
suffefings,^'answgred Mr. Wilmot. "On 
his arrival at Berkley castle, his torment* 
ors finding his health not sufficiently im- 
paired to their wishes, and fearing a re- 
volution in his favour, it was resolved to 
put him to death ; for which purpose 



Lord BerkJey Wqb fmt oidered ta ledve 
the cavtle, by ^hich the cmie 6f the tut-^ 
happy Edward of ciMiise ddvoiv^ 0ft 
MalcmvdC^ Md GiMimiitf .^ 

«' The datfk d^€^ t^a» nO# soM pM^^ 
owted ; ktd eruel keepevisv li^^ng o^tt^ 
<seffed «ii]«rtk)d <$f pMti^g Ikiitt ta AesitiH 
n^ithout t^e a^^pear^tfce of ^xiemstl ti^ 
lence, one night rushed into his cfiiailMb^) 
M he lay in bed, tod fovdbly holding 
him daa/m^ ttoM^ ft pip^ cc/am^edt a 
Kd^hot itfoif 1 int^ hii^ encmls^ iAkVLU cton- 
emmng' hto feKmek witlibift dk^uyifig 
hid' body, ho^itig, by thict wMced stiiatei^ 
g«Ma, l»r cMk^eal the murder; hut his 
dreftdfol sbrieksi, whielk weie heanl aitf a 
oendidttabie distafitee frony the eHstte^^and 
aftenrafrda tber emifeisi^oif 49f o«e of th# 
aeedrnpHees, rbtealed the wdoie of thii 
tbochiftg acl?, t^hicb dgp never bekeaid^ 
CNT relotedy without hdrrer.^ 

John and fVanees had wept dunng 
the lartitep par« ^ thJ^ rdatiM^ ^ Ift'^ 
deed, iiideed, papa/^ s^ the fivtstf 
**when I said I should not be soHf 

VOL, I, r 
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whatever happ^ied to the poor king, I 
did not then suppose such cruelty could 
ever have been acted/' 

<^ Nor any humanized hearti John/' 
answered Mr. Wilmot. " Poor Ed- 
ward^s punishment was indeed severe, 
but we will trust it was spme expiation 
with the Father of mercies for his former 
errors." 

** Pray, papa/' said Frances, " was 
any thing done to the murderers ?'' 

'< The queen's adviser in this dark 
deed was said to be the Bishop of Here^ 
ford ; and after it was completed, to con-^ 
ceal their part in the act, Gournay and 
Maltrevers were banished, the former of 
whom, three years after, was taken, in 
order to be sent to England, but was be- 
headed at sea, to prevent his impeaching 
his employers; which shews that the 
perpetrators of wickedness can have no 
trust or reliance in each other. Maltre- 
vers fled to Germany, and remained long 
concealed, and, as some say, died repent- 
ant/' 

] 
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^^ But, papa, the qu^n was the most 
wicked of them all; what became of 

** That you will hear, as I proceed. 
The wicked are sometimes permitted to 
live for a length of time, and, for that 
very reason, are surely most punished ; 
for they bear a sting about them both 
day and night. But enough for this af- 
ternoon, I^ shall be ready to continue to* 
morrow." 



I 2 
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CONVERSATION XIII. 

XUE party being aswmbled, John^ ad* 
dressing Mr. Wilmot, said, *^ Dear f apa, 
I ajm impatient to hear whether the 
young Edwaidy when in his power^ did 
not take some steps against the ofi^res- 
SOTS of his fother/* 
' ** i will satisfy your curiosity a& spee^ 
dily as possible/' replied Mr. Wilmot. 



Edward the Third. 



" Edward, I have already told you, 
was but fourteen when hW father was de- 
posed, and that his mother Isabel was 
r^ent, during his minorfty ; a trust, for 
which she was assigned so large a dowry, 
that a third of the revenues scarcely re- 
mained for the king. 

" Edward succeeded in the year 1327; 
he was agreeable in his person, in,tempar 
provident and circumspect, expert in war, 



and gifted wit<h a good Bodjeffstatklitig. 
Twelve penfH^Sf during his minority^ 
were appointed his privy-eoiincil, and 
though Mortinoier, the queen^s favourite^ 
might be expected among the number, 
he declined it with affected moderatioil, 
though it was well known, that he se- 
cretly inilueiioed. every transaction. 

^' As Edward increased jn years, lie 
resolved to thvow off a yoke so disagree* 
able to the nation, and so dii^aceful to 
himself. 

^' Mortimer had been created Earl of 
JB^ardr, and his pride and ambition had 
risen to such a height, that bis retinue 
was more numemus than that bf the king, 
iwbom he treated with a familiarity that 
disgusted all ranks of people, wIk) readily 
surmised that be aimed at regal power. 

" The queen and Mortimer had for 
some time resided at the castle of . Not- 
tingham/ in the most criminal manner. 
The castle was strongly guarded, the 
gates jocked every night, and the keys 
carried to the queen. 
I 3 
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" It was thierefore secretly agreed be- 
tween the king and his friends to endea* 
vour to seize them, in this fortress; to ef- 
fect which, they drew to their party the 
keeper of the castle, who, entering into 
their design, informed them of a secret 
subterraneous passage, which had for* 
merly been an outlet, but was now hid- 
den with rubbish, and known only to 
one or two persons. 

•* By this aperture, the young king 
and his nobles, well armed, entered the 
castle at night by torch-light, and pro- 
ceeding with caution, reached the queen's 
apartment, where, leaving the king at the 
entrance, they rushed in and seized Mor- 
timer, having first islain one el the 
guards, and wounded another. Leading 
their prisoner forth, the queen followed, 
entreating theni to spare * her gentle 
Mortimer;' but the barons were deaf to 
Her entreaties, and it became her turn to 
sue in vain for that mercy she had re- 
fused to others. 

** The castle being yielded to the king,, 
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Mortimer was sent to London, where the 
parliament immediately condemned him, 
ivithout suffering him to make his de- 
fence, or to call any witness. 

*^ He was hanged at a place called the 
£lms, and the body left for two days on 
the gibbet, after which it was buried in 
the Grey Friars church/* 

^* I am glad, papa,^^ said John,'' that one 
of the murderers met with his deserts, 
pray what afterwards became of the 
queen ?** 

'' Isabel, though undoubtedly the most 
culpable, was shielded from death by the 
dignity of her rank, and her consanguinity 
to the king ; but she was discarded from 
all share of power, and confined for life to 
the casde of Risings, upon a pension of 
one thousand pounds a year. From this 
confinement she was never after set free ; 
and though the king, to preserve appear- 
ances, paid her every year a visit of cere- 
Vkony, yet she was an object of universal 
hatred and contempt, and continued for 
above twenty-five years after, a miserable 
I 4 
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*^ Sbe b^d) jbowever, time for fsepent* 
ance, and, we will hope* profited by it/^ 
wi4 Mf9. Wilmot. ^^ To a woman of 
^er overbearing tymontc spirit, her pu- 
nisftoieot was worse than death, foi*, 
shunned by all ranks of people, and even 
by her own son, what must have been 
ber feelings, when age and infirmities 
came upon her I** 

" They could not be worse than she 
deserved,'' said John. ^ But pray, papa, 
goon/' 

^^ Soon after^ Edward gained great 

good-will oi the people, by a successful 

irrupticHi he made into Scotland, m 

which, in one battle at Hallidown Hill, 

. thirty thousand c^ the Scots were slain. 

^* His next expedition wa1s against 
France, to which he laid claim in right 
of his mother Isabel, who was daughter 
to Philip the Fair, and sister to the 
three last kings of France. 
^ Edward, previous to this expeditioD, 
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consulted his parliament on the propriety 
of the undertaking ; and having gained 
their approbation, and a supply of wool, 
to traffic with the Flemings, attended 
by a powerful force, he set sail. 

«* The first advantage the English gain- 
ed, was in an cngagenient at sea, where- 
in the French lost two hundred and 
thirty ships, and thirty thousand sea- 
men. 

V The landing of Edward in France 
caused universal consternation. Caen 
was taken and plundered, and many of 
the towns in the way to Paris shared the 
same fate, untij at length the French 
had no other resource than to destroy 
their bridges, to stop the progress of the 
invaders. 

" In the meantime, Philip, the Kibg 
of France, prepared to repel the enemy ; 
he had stationed one of his generak, Gro- 
demar de Faye, with an army on the op* 
posite side of the river Somme, over 
which Edward was to pass, while he 
himself, at the head of an army of as 
I 6 
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hundred tho'usand men, advanced to 
give the English battle. 

" As the armies were in sight of each 
other, an engagement was earnestly wish- 
ed on both sides ; and though the force 
was so very disproportionate, the com- 
bined armies of the French amounting 
to an hundred and twenty thousand men, 
and that of the English to only thirty 
thousand, Edward, willing to gratify the 
impetuosity of his men, resolved on 
battle, and accordingly chose an advan- 
tageous station near the village of Cressy, 
where he awaited the first attack of the 
. enemy • 

" His army was divided into three 
lines, the first commanded by his son 
Edward, surnamed the Black Prince, 
the second, conducted by the Earls of 
Northampton and Arundel, and the 
third, which was kept as a corps de 
reserve, was commanded by himself. 

" On the other part, Philip, impelled 
by resentment, and confident in the su- 
periority of his numbers, led his arm;' 
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in three divisions opposite to the Eng* 
lish ; the first consisted of fifteen thou* 
s^nd Genoese bowmen, the second was 
commanded by his brother, and the third 
by himself. 

"At. three in the afternoon, the fa- 
mous battle of Cressy b^an^ * by the 
French king commanding the Genoese 
archers to charge ; but these were so fa- 
tigued with their march, that they en- 
treated a little rest before they engaged. 

** The Count Alen^on, informed of 
their reque3t, rode up, and calling them 
cowards, ordered them to begin the onset 
without delay, which command, though 
obeyed^ answered but little purpose, for 
a heavy shower which had fallen, had so 
relaxed their bow-strings^ that their effect 
was destroyed*.'' 

"On the other part, the English arcl^ 
ers, who had kept their Wjeapons in cases, 
were favoured by a sudden gleam of sun- 
shine, and let fly their .arrows so thick, 
and with such good aim^ that the Genor 
i6 
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ete were immediately thrown into confu- 
sion. 

<« The Prince of Wales, with extraor* 
dinary presence of mind, took advantage 
of the dismay that reigned among the^i, 
aad leading hie line forward, attacked 
them in the most vigorous manner ; the 
French cavalry in the meantime wheels 
ing round to cover the disordered archers, 
bad begun to enclose this division, which, 
however, was quickly sustained by the 
Eark of Arundel and Northampton. 
The prince appeared foremost in the face 
of danger, by his valour turiung the for^ 
tune of the day; in the very heat of the 
bfftlie^ ^ven veterans viewed with admi«- 
ntion and wonder the conduct of a boy 
of sixteen, and fearing that his matchless 
daring might pfove fatal, they dispatched 
an officer to the king, requesting more 
succours. King Edwards "(vho had vieww 
ed the whole engagement from an emi- 
Bence, eagerly, inquired if his son was 
dead ; but being answei^d in the hega* 
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tive, and infonned that he was giving 
astonishing proofs of bravery, the king 
repNed, ' Then he shall have no assistance 
from me, the honour of the field shall be 
his, let him shew himself worthy of the 
trust reposed in him ; and to his own me* 
rit alone be indebted for victory/ 
/ « This speech was repeated to the 
prince, who, emulous to deserve the opi- 
nion his father entertained of bito, at the 
head of his. men made a fresh attack on 
the French cavalry, in which their bravest 
commander, Count Alen9on, was slain ; 
a misfortune which was the prelude to 
their total defeat ; for, deprived of their 
leader, the whole army tcalf to fligfat, 
and were pursued and slain, until the 
darkness stopped the camagcf* 

" Of the French, great numbers fell, 
while on the side of the English the loss 
only amounted to three knights, One 
esquire, and an inconsiderable number 
of inferior mnk. 

" This victory obtained, Edwar^ re- 
solved to secuie himself in future an eUsy 
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entrance into France, and for that pur- 
pose laid siege to Calais, which was vi- 
gojrously defended by a citizen named 
John de Vienne, who nobly withstood 
all the efforts of King Edward, for a 
whole year, and was only at length 
obliged to yield through famine. 

** Edward, to punish the citizens for 
the trouble they had given hiffi,deniand« 
ed, as an expiation, the lives of six of 
the principal inhabitants, who presently 
came forward, and voluntarily offered 
themselves, with ropes about their necks, 
as victims to his indignation; but the 
Queen Philippa, who had then joined 
-warmly interested herself in 
the favour of those brave men, that she 
not only procured their pardon, but 
caused them to be dismissed with ho- 
nour/' 

" Philippa was an excellent charac- 
ter,'^ said Anne, ^^ and frequently step- 
ped forward to soften the anger of the 
kmg, as I will inform you hereafter/' 

'' Philippa/^resumed Mr. Wilmot,." did 
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not only possess the softer qualities of her 
sex, but, in cases of danger, shewed a 
noble and masculine spirit. On her re- 
turn to England, the Scots, having seized 
the opportunity of Edward^s abisence, in- 
vaded the frontiers of England, with a 
numerous army under the command of 
, David Bruce, their king. 

*^ Lionel, Edward's second son, was 
too young to be entrusted with the Eng- 
lish forces. Philippa therefore resolved 
to take upon herself the conduct of the 
expedition^ appointing the Lord Percy 
to be general under her* 

" All be\ng prepared, she met the ene- 
my at Nevil Cross, near Durham, and 
gave them battle, when the Scots, who 
Jaughed at the idea of an undisciplined 
army headed by a woman, soon found 
their mistake, for their army was driven 
from the field, fifteen thousand of their 
men slain^ and King David and seven 
of his nobles made prisoners, and sent 
in triumph to London. *> 

" Not long after, the Black Prince 
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gained a signal victory near Poictiers, in 
which the King of France was taken 
captive, and sent to England. 

** Though two kings being made pri- 
soners at the same time was considered 
as highly honourable to the conquerors, 
yet glory was the only advantage they 
gained, for England, drained by perpe- 
tual contests, was unable to continue an 
army in the field. 

" John, King of France, died in the 
Savoy, and was succeeded in his king- 
dom by his son Charles, who cautiously 
forebore any decisive engagement with 
the .English, but harassed them where- 
ever he could find an opportunity, until 
at length he regained the greater part of 
what had been before conquered. 

*' What tended to the success t)f the 
French was, that the Black Prince was 
not only destitute of supplies, but was 
also himself afflicted with a consump- 
tive disorder, which at length obliged 
him to return to England. 

?' Great as had been the reign of Ed- 
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ward the Third,, a heavy gloom was 
spread over the latter part of his days^ 
by the decay of the Black Prince, who. 
died in the forty-sixth year of his age, 
universally lamented, ^and leaving behind 
him a character without a singie blemish. 

^ This lost so affected the king, that 
his disposition appeared to lose all its 
energy ; he neglected tlie duties of his 
state, and left his kingdom to be plun- 
dered by his ministers. He however did 
not survive the prince above a year, dy- 
ing at Sbene, in the sixty-<fifth year of 
hia age, and the fifty-first of his rdgn, 
from his latent weakness neglected by 
his nobles, and but little regretted by 
his subjects. 

^^ £dward left many children by his 
queen Philippa, but was succeeded by 
his grandson Richard, the son of the 
Black Prince.'' 

«* Edwaid the Third,'" said Charles, 

** was a very different character frbm his 

father, and the activity and spirit of his 

youth nlust plead for the infirmities of 

3 
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his age. The loss of such a son as the 
Black Prince might well overpower him, 
and make him regardless of business/' 

" I differ from you in opinion/* re- 
plied Mr. Wilmot. " The duties^ of a 
king are far different from* those of a pri« 
vate man ; he should be the father of his 
people, and for the death of one child 
has no right to neglect and ruin the rest."' 

" Though a great ruler," said Anne^ 
^* he appears to me to have had many 
misfortunes; the horrid death of his fa- 
ther, the disgrace of liis mother, and, 
finally, the perpetual wars in which he 
was engaged.^^ 

" You judge truly, my dear child ; to 
a virtuous mind, the two first were in- 
deed painful remembrances; and the last 
kept him in perpetual disquiet, as well 
as impoverishing his people; that reign 
which can with honour be free from the 
horrors of war, is indeed blessed ; but 
such has ever been the ambition of man- 
kind, and such the jarring interests ,of 
courts, as to render its abolition impose 
^ible.'* 
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** Papa/* said John, " the death of 
the Black Prince was a ^reat Ibss to the 
kingdom.^^ 

^' It waSy but I trust a great gain to 

'himself: he died, John, the admiration 

of the age in whiph he lived, and idolized 

by his country ; what , more could time 

have done for him?" 

" Anne,*' said Frances, " you pros^ 
mised to tell us something respecting 
Queen Philippa; have you forgotten it?" 

" No, sister. Soon after the birth of 
the Black Prince, a grand entertaipment, 
then called a tournament, of three days 
continuance, was held in London, and , 
at which was present the whole court. 
A stage or gallery that was erected for 
the queen and the ladies to see the shew, 
by the carelessness of the carpenters, fell, 
and though none were particularly hurt, 
the king was so exasperated, that he de- 
clared they should be punished in the 
most exemplary manner; but Philippa, 
who truly considere4 the fault as unin- 
tentional, threw herself at the king's feet, 
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and pleaded so warmly for the offenders, 
that, though with difficulty, she obtain- 
ed their pardon — an action that made her 
much beloved.^' 

** I thank you, Anne," said Mr. Wil- 
mot, *^ deeds of mercy, of all others, 
make people beloved; I dare say, if th^ 
carpenters ever built another gallery for 
the queen, they would take especial care 
to render it secure, and that from affec- 
tion, rather than a fear of punishment/^ 

^* Doubtless, they would,^* answered 
John, ^' but will you please, papa, to 
continue your history ?'^ 

^ This evening you must excuse me, 
as I am efigaged ; to-morrow I shall be 
at your service. Good night." * 
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CONVERSATION XIV. 

*' I^APA," said Joh», « Hong to hear 
the reign of Richard the Second; the 
Black Printe was so great a character, 
that I am highly interested for his son/' 

^* At the early part of his reign/' re- 
plied Mr. Wilmot, ^* the nation fonned 
the most flatteriag prognostics,, but they 
were greatly disaypoiated/' 

" Pray, papa/' said Frances, " why 
was Edward called the Black Prince ?'* 

^^ From thecdoiir of bisi avmew; but 
te proceed"*— 



MiOmrit tk^ Seomd. 



^ RiGBAmo^ tfo See#nd mcee^ed 
hi« grand&thei in the yeat 1377. Af his 
aeeession, being but ekven years old^ 
tliego'venment was^ yestaii» the ha»dsr 
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of his three uncles, the Dukes of Lan* 
caster, York, and Gloucester. 

^^ The late king had left the kingdom 
involved in expensive wars, and the large 
sums collected to defray the continued 
armaments, caused universal murmurs; 
one tax in particular, as it fell equally- 
heavy on the poor as on the rich. This 
was a levy of three groats on every per- 
son above the age of fifteen, and which 
being entrusted to collectors, to be ga- 
thered, they were said to be, sometimes, 
guilty of the most brutal violences. 

" The first person who openly resisted 
these tax-gatherers, was a blacksmith, 
named Wat Tyler, at Dartford in Rent. 
His daughter had been grossly insulted 
by one of these men, whom her father, in 
the heat of passion, had struck dead with 
the hammer with which he was at work ; 
an action which was applauded by the 
by-stand^rs, who resolved to defend his 
conduct, and appointed him their leader 
io the common cause. The fire of sedi* 
tioh once krndkd, spread rapidly; the 
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rebels soon amodnted to a% hundred thou<- 
sand men, and being composed of the 
dregs of the people, committed the most 
horrid excesses, spreading desolation and 
murder wherever they came. 

** The young king, then not sixteen, 
had been placed in the tower for safety; 
but Wat Tyler having led a party of his 
men from Blackheath to Smithfield, he 
met him there, demanding a conference, 
and promising redress to the grievances 
complained of. 

" Wat Tyler complied, and ordering 
his men to retire, boldly advanced to the 
king, who was surrounded by his nobles, 
and proceeded to make his demands. In 
the beat of the contest, Wat Tyler re- 
peatedly raised his sword, as it was 
judged in a menacing posture, which in- 
solence so exasperated William Wal- 
worth, then mayor of London, that talk- 
ing no time to reflect on the temerity of 
the action, or that he exposed the king to 
the most imminent danger, he struck the 
rebel leader on the head with hismace^ 



I 
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whdn one of tbe knights who attcsnderf 
the king rodke vtpi and instantly diepalck^ 
ed him wilk kis sword. 

^^ The rebels, on seeing^ dmv leadtt 
fall, prepared for revenge ; hot Richiid, 
wkh great presence of mi»d and courage, 
for his years, prereaded tk«ir eatfrying 
their designs into execution ; §ov advanc- 
ing towards them he sard, ^ Whatr my 
people, would yoa kiH yoot king ? Be 
not concerned for the loss of your leader, 
follow me, I will be your chief, an<| grant 
whatever you deaive/ 

'' The mukitude^ awed by tke mmmer 
of the young king, immediately abeyed, 
ftttd followed him lo the fields, where he 
granted them cfaaitem of aaanesty asd 
enfiranchiaeme^ty but whiek grantb wese 
aiititerwavds M«uHed in parliament. 

'' Tins spirited aietioiy made the. nation 
expect much ham the intam manhood 
pS the king, wbov on attamii^ the age of 
twenty-two^ toob the Feina of gKyvern^ 
mciht into his' own^^ famnh, and made a 
t^tal change in tke great officw of Iha 



crown ; but it quickly appeared that the 
hopes of the people were futile; for 
Richard, once master of himself, neg- 
lected all business, was governed by his 
creatures, and degraded his rank by mean 
familiarities,, which left him but the 
phantom of royalty. 

** The king's uncle, the dukfeof Glou- 
oester, on a slight suspicion, was arrested 
and sent to Calais, where he was sooti 
after murdered in prison^ which action, 
added to others equally odious, began to 
spread discontent oyer the kingdom, and 
to prepare the public mind for a change 
^hat afterwards took place. 

<< The duke of Hereford, surhamed Bo- 
linbroke, from the place of his birth, in 
parliament accused the duke of Norfolk, 
of haying in a private conversation spoken 
disrespectfully of the king. Norfolk de-^ 
nied the charge, gave Her^Jford the lie, 
and offered to prove his innocence by 
single combat, which method, as there 
was no legal proof, was agreed to. 

'< On the day appointed for the decision 

VOL. I. K 
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of thedi^pute, thedombatantshadscaicely 
^gan their careery #hen the king com- 
maiKled tibem to desist^ end orders both 
la leav^ the kingdom. The duke of Nor- 
folk he bwiiebtd for life» end the dake of 
Hefefoid, for ten yews; thus one was 
condemned without hcjngeltfiyarf with 
any crime, and the other, without any 
f nilt being|mi«eif agaiost him. The dak» 
of Nwfolk retired to Venice, where he 
aocm ^fUt died of Texation and grief. 

*' Hereford. bore his pmHshmentnune 
mildly, and so pleased, the king by his 
aubmissionA tbat:he coasented to shorten 
tjie term of his banishment four years, at 
Ute same time gvanting him fetters patent 
to secure to him say inheritance which 
might feU^during his absence. Soon afiter 
Ihia arrangefi^ent, the duke of Lancu^er, 
fother to Hereford, died, when king 
Richard, regardless^of his word, revoked 
jthe letters patent,^and seized upon the 
inheritance. 

^' Hereford was not procrf* against sHeh 
related itQurieS; his indignation knew 
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mo bounds ; find he even eoncei^red a d^ 
sigii of detfarooii^ a man: who had afcewn 
IttttMetfao unworthy of fx>wer. 

'^ iPot <bi8 enterpriae he was inrtieu- 
Iaii]r.<yuaiifi^» as iie was eoeij daBcamogj 
tad brave ; he waa abo grefttly beloved by 
the Engitishy who weie highly dissatisfied 
with the extortioBy impradenee, and 
ilPseakniBss of Bichavd. 

^ At this critical time, the lciag» sua* 
pM^tkig no danger, imsaad into Iceland, to 
chastise the vdwls, when Hereford, now 
Lanesster^ imnaediately seieed the oppoiw 
tunky of his absence, ^aod wkh a retinue 
e£only sixty men,; laioifed at ftavesspur^ 
in Yorkshire, where he was joined by the 
aail ipf NorthnsibeilBnd, and ihia son 
HairjrPeney, who fit>m his aodent va* 
lour, was oaHed Hoiapiir; these nebie- 
me* bringing whii tfaeadi the W!hoIe of 
MuDir dep^danta ; pomy otken immed]« 
aMly foUawad their axttnfte, so that in a 
few days Lancarter found jiimself at the 
head ef sixty thousand inen. 

*' Ricbtttd, in t&e meantioie, leniUlitaMl 
k9 
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ID Ireland, ignorant of the misfortune 
which awaited him ; for contmry winds 
during three weeks had prevented any 
news reaching him from England, and 
on his arrival at Milford Haven, with a 
body of twenty thousand men, found 
himself in the most dreadful dilemma, 
surrounded by an enraged people, and 
without a friend on whom he could rely 
for counsel or assistance, for as his favour 
and esteem had been lavished on the im- 
prudent and unworthy, they shrunk from 
him in the hour of danger, an example 
that was even followed by his sdldiers, so 
that he shortly had but six thousand men 
to* follow his standard. 

'Mn this distressful state, nothing Was 
left for Richard but submission; he there- 
fore sent Lancaster word that he was ready 
to yield to whatever terms he should pro- 
pose, and earnestly requested a conference. 
TJie duke appointed a castle near Chester 
for this purpose ; in the road to which, 
Richard^ with va small retinue, was com* 
pletely betrayed into the power of his 

9 
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enemies, and conducted to Flint, where 
Lancaster attended with his whole army; 
himself in Complete armour, but his head 
bare, as a token of respect. Richard re- 
ceived him courteously, and bade him 
welcome, which the duke returned by a 
cool respectful bow, replying * My lord, 
I am returned sooner than you appointed^ 
because your people say, that for twenty- 
two years, you have governed with rigour 
and imprudence, at which they are highly 
dissatisfied, but, if it please God, I will 
assist you to govern better in future/ 

'* To this humiliating speech, the king 
replied, ' If it pleases you, good cousin, 
it pleases me likewise.' '* 

" Indeed, papa,** interrupted John-, 
*^ I would not be a king for the whole 
world, such vicissitudes must be dread- 
ful/^ 

" They are so,'^ returned Mr. Wilmot. 
** The errors of kings are far more fatal 
than thosie of common men ; the greatest 
chance for happiness in this life, i%aUrely 

a private station, as that is tH'e least 
k3 
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trabject to chaogd, and has a more coik 
traqtedmumber of duties to falfil?* 

" The haughty reply of Lancaster/* le- 
ramed Mr. Wilmot, <* was not the only 
mortification Richard was to endure, f<:^ 
the duke ordering the king's horses to be 
prepared, two wretched beasts were pro- 
duced, on one of which was placed the 
king, Aiid on the other, his favourite, the 
earl of Salisbury. In this manner, they 
were conveyed to C hester, with the sound 
of trumpets and every mark of triumph, 
and in the same manner^ afterward con- 
ducted throi^h every town, until they 
reached London; Richard bavingthecQU* 
tinned mortification during the whole 
journey to hear the exclamations of the 
multitude, who scoffed and derided him, 
while they made the air resound with 
their cries of * Long live our deliverer, the 
good duke of Lancaster/ ^^ 

•• Pardon me, Sir,^^ said Charles, « ^ 
with your permission, I will relate to my 
brother John, the entrance of Henry 
into the trapital as given by Shakspeare^ 
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which subject, interestii^ at all timeip k 
rendered doubly so, by the language of 
the poet/' # 

^' You will particularly obh'ge m^ 
answered his &t^er. 

•* The Duke, great Boiiakitfc^ 



Mounted upon a hot and fioj stecd^ 
With slow bat stately pace, kept on hb conne» 
While all tongues cried, God ww thee Boliabroke^ 
You would have thought the very windows vfnikt^ 
So many greedy lo<As of yonng and old. 
Through casements darted their desiring eyes 
Upon his visage ; and that all the walk 
With painted imagery had said at once, 
Jesn preserve thee ! wdcome Bolinhroke! 
Whilst be from one side to the other taiaiig. 
Bare-headed, lower than his proud steed's neck^ 
fiespoke them thus ; — I thank you, countrymen !" 



As Charles paused, Mr. Wilmot ad- 
dressing him, said, <* You will yet more 
oblige us, my son, if you can furnish us^ 
with the contrast, in the reception of the 
fallen Richard/' 

Cl^arl^ continued. 
¥^4 
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' men's eyes 



Did scowl on Richai'd : no man cry*d Grod save hiin ! 
No joyful tongue gave him bis welcome home : 
But dust was thrown upon his sacred liead ; 
Whieh with such gentle sorrow he shook off, 
(His face still combating with tears and smiles. 
The badges of hu grief and patience) 
That had not €rod for some strange purpose steel'd 
The hearts of men, they must perforce have melted ; 
And barbarism itself have pitied him.** 

"Poor, poor Richard!*' exclaimed 
Frances; " his sorrows surely were great 
enough, without insult being added to 
the number/' 

"They were, my love ; but the popular 
opinion is like a torrent, which, while it 
rages, bears down all before it; in the 
confusion of the moment, there was no 
time to think of the sorrows of an unfor- 
tunate individual. But to continue. 

" Richard, confined a close prisoner in 
the Tower,** resumed Mr. Wilmot, " and 
treated with colitempt and insolence, his 
spirits sunk with his fortune, and with 
few remonstrances, he was induced to 
sign a deed by which he renounced tha 
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crown, as not possessing sufficient power 
to govern/' 

" What a humiliating concession/* in- 
terrupted Charles j "andequally soto the 
people, as to himself; for as he had reign- 
' ed twenty-two years, they must have jpos- 
sessed as little discernmept as he did ca- 
pacity, not to have found it out before.** ^ 
** The observation is jiist, but thedeed 
was simply an instrument to def)Ose the 
king, and on which Lancaster might 
found his claim with some appearance of 
justice, though the duke of Clarence, 
second son to Edward the Third, hg^d left 
a grandson, born of his daughter and 
Mortimer, earl of March, whose right to 
the crown was evidently prior to that of 
the house of Lancaster, and hence arose 
the contest between those noble branches,* 
which for so many years after delugedf 
the land with blood. 

" When Richalrd was deposed, andf^ 

Lancaster elected in his stead, by the 

name of Henry the Fourth, it wa& agreed 

that Richard should be imptisoned icf 

K 5 
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some secure place, and concealed from 
his partisans ; but the fears of the usurper 
were alone to be stifled by the death of 
Richard, and as instruments of evil, I 
grieve to observe, are ever ready to be 
purchased with money, such were sent 
to the castle of Pomfret, where the king" 
had been removed/' 

*^ Oh ! papa,'' interrupted Frances, ^^ I 
dread to hear you continue, the horrible 
death of Edward the Second is so fresh in 
my memory that I tremble for Richard/' 

^' Their fates were but too similar, my 
love," replied Mr. Wilmot, "Those kings 
alike from the imprudence and general 
weakness of their government, both met 
with a violent and cruel death ; for the 
murderers repairing to the castle of Pom<- 
fret, to the number of eight, are said to 
have rushed into the unhappy Richard's 
apartment, and by the ferocity of their 
manner, soon infornned him of thehr er* 
land. Rjchasd, resolved onselling his life 
as dearly as possible, wrested a pole*axe 
6om ooe of them, and soon laid four of 
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them dead at his feet ; but his un^e 
strength was unable to support the im- 
equal contest, and he Was at last over- 
powered and slain by a blow from apole^ 
axe ; though some authors assei't that he 
i^as starved to death in prison. 

'< Thus perished the unfortunate 
Richard, in the thirty-fourth year of his 
age, and the twenty-third of his reign, 
leaving no posterity/* 

'' If I do not mistake/' said Charles, 
^he mourned the death of Anne, his wife, 
80 heavily, that he left the palace of 
Skene, now Richmond, where she died^ 
to &11 into ruins/^ 

" He behaved very nobly while youngs 
in coming to meet the rebels,'* said Joh«« 

« He did,'* replied Mr, Wilai9t** an* 
had the rest of his acti<Mis corresponded* 
there is no do4ibt but that he would bavo 
maintained the thtone until a^^jM^ral 
death deprived him of it,forhi»iiijti8Cf06« 
in a great measure occasioned the crimed 
of the duke of Lancastw, who could bafd 
formed na pretences to usurp the^cffaw«» 
k6 
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if Richard had not deprived him of his 
inheritance/' 

<* As it is yet early, papa/^ said John, 
«< will you be kind enough to continue?" 

« Willingly/^ 



Henry the Fourth. 

" Henry thq Fourth was the son of 
John of Gaunt, duke of Lancaster ; he 
began bis reign in the year 1399, and 
though he ruled with prudence and skill, 
soon found that even those qualities could 
not make his usurpation forgotten, for the 
most violent animosity broke out among 
the barons, and which, according to the 
times, tierminated in combats, and cruel 
executions ; in whicH, violence and arbi- 
trary power stifled the voice of the law. 
" The most dangerous conspiracy 
formed against Henry, was by his former 
adherent the earl of Northumberland, 
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who, ID a skirmish between the Scots aod 
£nglish, bad taken several noble prisoners, 
lyhkh he detained at his own castle of 
Aloi^ick. 

"At that period, by the laws of war, 
their ransom belonged to those who bad 
made them captive; but Henry, who 
wished to increase his demands in making 
peace with Scotland, commanded the 
earl not to accept ransom for his prison- 
ers, a command he .considered as the 
greatest insult and injury, and which 
made him resolve to overturn a throne 
which he had the chief hand in establish- 
ing, and to place Mortimer, earl of 
March, the just heir on the regal seat/'- 

" The actioi) would have been more 
praise-worthy," said Charles, " had it not 
originated in anger and disappointment/' 

" Tr-ue," replied his father, '* but I am 
sorry to say, we often find the most un- 
worthy passions,*the first source of good,^ 
as well as of evil actions ; this was ex- 
emplified in the present instance; for what 
justice had not befpre effected, in behalf 
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of Mortimer, personal pique endeayonred 
to accomplish. 

" When all things were prepared for 
the intended insurrection, the earl was 
suddenly taken ill ; but his absence was 
supplied by his son, Henry Percy, called 
Hotspur, who, taking the command of the 
forces, advanced towards Shrewsbury, in 
order to join Glendower, a Welch chief- 
tain, lately released from prison. 

^^ King Henry, informed of the designs 
against him, collected his army, andliast« 
ened to meet his enemies. 

<<On the approach of the armies each 
published a manifesto. Henry accused 
Northumberland of rebellicm and ingrati- 
tude ; on the other side, the king was ac- 
cused of the murder of Richard, the 
usurpation of the crown,and the imprison- 
ment of Mortimer, the lawful heir, for 
whose ransom, when prisoner to Glen^ 
dower, he had reftised to let the Percys 
treat, though he was their near relation. 

*^ The armies were nearly equal in num- 
ber ; and a bloody engagement ensued^ in 
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which kii^ Henry was in the thickest of 
the fight, while his valiant son, afterward 
Henry (he Fifth, fought by his side, and 
though wounded in the face by an arrow^ 
refused to quit the field. 

" Equal bravery marked> their oppo- 
nents. Hotspur was foremost in the paths 
of danger, and every where sought out 
the king, as the most noble object of his 
indignation. His intentions were however 
frustrated ; for in the heat of battle he 
was slain by an unknown hand, and the 
fortune of Henry once more prevailed. 
- ^< On this day, it is asserted, two thou- 
sand three hundred gentlemen were slain, 
and six thousand private men. 

** This decisive action reduced Nor- 
thumberland to submission, and after a 
time he received a pardon^ .the king prb- 
t>ably thinking him sufficiently punished 
by the loss of his son. 

** While the king thus surmounted his 
public troubles, his private sorrows were 
very severe; his son prince Henry gave 
in to the most disgraceful and dissolute 
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manner of living ; he was surrounded by 
a set of miscreants, who committed the 
most unlawful acts, and shared in their 
rapacities and riots, though on occasion, 
as at Shrewsbury, he had given the most 
striking proofs of his valour and conduct, 
and also in many instances of his gene- 
rosity. 

** In the course of the excesses in 
which he was engaged, one of his depraved 
companions was brought to trial, before 
sir William Gascoigne, judge of the court 
of King's Bench, who finding him 
guilty, committed him to prison, a de- 
cree which so highly exasperated the 
prince, that he struck the venerable ma- 
gistrate, in the open court, who, in return, 
immediately ordered him, notwithstand- 
ing his rank, to be committed to prison 
for the offence.'^ 

" He acted nobly,^' interrupted John. 
" I long to hear how the prince behaved 
on the occasion/* 

^' In a manner that greatly mitigated his 
error, for he modestly submitted to the 
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punishment, so that the king^ when he 
heard the whole adventure, could not 
avoid exclaiming, * Happy is the king 
who has a magistrate bold enough to ex- 
ecute justice upon such an offender, and 
yet rnore^ happy in a son, who having 
erred, yet feels himself amenable to the 
laws of his country/ 

" The king did not long survive this 
event ; he was subject to fits, which ter- 
minated his life, in the fourteenth year of 
his reign, and the forty-sixth of his age. 

^* The king, previous to his death, ad^' 
monished the prince of Wales to quit his 
evil courses, to live in friendship with his 
brothers, to rule with wisdom and mode^ 
ration, and, above all, to love and serve 
God/' 

" Ah, papa/^ said John, " I fear when 
he had the entire power, and no one 
dared to control him, he soon forgot his 
father's commands/' 

" You judge too hastily, my dear boy; 
to-morrow I will present you with a cha- 
racter worthy admiration ; for great in^ 
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deed is the mind which can suddenly stop 
in the career of vice, when the power and 
means are unbounded to -satisfy it. The 
distrustful temper of Henry the Fourth, 
excluded his son from business ; and his 
disposition, naturally warm and active, 
not being directed to useful objects^ de- 
livered itself over to the most unworthy 
passions ; but he was no sooner his own 
master, but his vices fled, or were changed 
into the contrary virtues ; but we must 
leave off this evening, as I am engaged. 
« Good night/* 
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CONVERSATION XV- 



JSfettry the Fifth. 

'' JSeNRY the Fifth began his reign in 
the year 1413. His featmres were hand* 
some^ his person tall and slender, and his 
limbs so active, that it is said, he would 
chase on fotit; and take a wild buck. 

*^ One df the first acts of his reign, was 
to call together his former loose compa- 
nions, whom he exhorted to change their 
licentious manner of living, and to imi- 
tate the reformation he himself had re- 
solved on ; forbidding them to appear at 
court, until such amendment had taken 
place, but allowing them a small compe- 
tence, until they should prove worthy of 
further encouragemen t . 

" His father's most experienced and 
faithful ministers, he placed in offio^ 
the highest trust, and honoured 
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marked attention and confidence, sir 
William Gascoigne, who bad before com- 
. mitted him to prison/' 

" Those actions make* Henry appear so 
amiable/\ said Anne, " that we almost 
. respect him the more, for having before 
erred." 

" The observation is just,*' answ^ed 
Mr. Wilmot, *' as his conduct exhibited 
one of the strongest efforts of virtue. A 
life of uniform rectitude, though of all 
others mostdesirable and pleasing both to 
God and man, yet doth not excite that 
wonder and admiration, which a sudden 
and unexpected change from vice to vir- 
tue must occasion : nay, the Scripture 
says, there is more joy in heaven over on« 
sinner that repenteth, than over ninety- 
nine just persons who need no repent- 
ance ; and the reason is obvious, fixed 
errors are seldom eradicated, so that when 
the human mind is capable of such an ex- 
ertion, even angels rejoice. 

" The conduct oftHenry reconciled all 
parties ; the Percys recovered their estates 
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and dignities, and the earl of March, 
treated with favour and distinction, bore 
the loss of his birth-right with modera- 
tion. 

*' About this time, the doctrine of 
Wickliflfe, who wias a dissenter from the 
established church, began to spread, and 
received fresh lustre, fit>m the protection 
and preaching of sir John Oldcastle, lord 
Cobham, a man distinguished for his ser- 
vices and military talents. Henry, desir- 
ous U> support the established faith with- 
out violence,' made many attempts to soft- 
en the inflexibility of Cobham, but in 
vain, anii he at length suffered the pri- 
mate to enter a prosecution against him ; 
the result of which was that he was sen- 
tenced by the bishops to be burnt alive, 
as an heretic. Cobham, however, escaped 
from the Tower, and assembling his parti- 
sans, revolted against the king, hut faiU 
ing in his enterprise, fled. Many of his 
party were afterwards executed, but the 
greater number pardoned. Cobham, four 
years after, was taken, and put to death 
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in the most crael manner ; being burnt, 
or rather fo«U5ted alive. 

^ ^hmce was at this time distracted 
with internal troublest which Henry re- 
solved to take advanlage of; but was for 
a time prevented by a discovery that tb« 
eurl of Cambridge, second son to the late 
duke of Yorkf bad entered into a cot^ 
^j^ifwsj to place the earl of Marcb on^he 
thioae. The leaders of this rebeUion 
wweput to death ; but the earl of March 
was pardoned, and Henry hastened to ac- 
complish bi^ designs against Frani;e. 

«^ He landed near Harfleur in Normandy 
at; theiheadof six thousand cavalry and 
twenty^bur tbim^txmd foot, and beai^ing 
thetoncn, took it* But disease and famine 
l»>on ravaged his acmyt and speedily re- 
dnmd itio. aoaocely a third of ita original 
number,: so that' he w«s f^eessitated to 
^tampt toxetire to Calais ; but was im^ 
snediatfBiy punutti^i by theFnenehi whose 
amy was^^ nearly ten tim^es the j«itmber of 
iliQ English, who were sinking luid^r t^e 
combined ^vifo of fat»giie, sickness, and 
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want; while on tbecontrary, the French 
were healthy, well supplied with ,provi« 
siojia, and confident of suceew from their 
superior number. 

^ In this dilemma, Henry had no re- 
source but conduct and courage, choosing 
th/erefoce an adyantageous ground on the 
plains of Agincourt^ he resolved to give 
tfaiem battles 

^^ For a time, the armies kept silently^ 
gating on each other, neijther attempting 
to begin the contest ; until at lengthy 
Henry cried out with a che^ful voice, 
^ My friends, since they will not begint 
let ud set the example; come on, the 
blessed Trinity protect and^oide. us/ 

^ TTbese words were the signal of m^ 
sattlt, and the English, though enfeebled 
with disease, .soon made, up for the defect 
iof their numbers,. and the ravagea^of sick» 
Aess, by the iotrepidity of their valour^ 
which speedily forced the French .to give 
way ; in short, in this socmorahle hatlie^ 
the English were complete conquerors^ 
io^g only forty men, amongst wfaon^ 
9 
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was the duke of York ; white on the 
side of the French, there were slain ten 
thousand, and fourteen thousand niajd^ 
prisoners. 

" This battle was followed by other 
successes and conquests : in addition to 
which, the internal dissensions and divi- 
sions, so distiacted and perplexed the go- 
vernment, that the king of Fiance found 
it highly necessary to enter into a nego- 
tiation, which terminated in a peace be- 
tween the contending parties. 

" The principal stipulations agreed on, 
were, that Henry should espouse the prin- 
.cess Catharine, daughter to the king of 
France. That Charles, her father, should 
enjoy his title and dignity during life, 
but that king Henry should be declared 
heir to the crown, and even at present be 
entrusted with the administration of the 
.government. That France and England 
should ever be united under one king, but 
still retain their respective laws and pri- 
vileges. 

^« Henry had thus attained the height 
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of ivorldly honour, when he tvas seized 
iNrith a disease which ended his life^ in the 
tbirty-fourthyemr of his age, and the tenth 
of his reign ; he died near Paris, but his 
body was brcmgbt with all possible /ho- 
nour to £ngladd^ and interred at WesO 
nainftter.^^ 

*'I am veiy aorry/* said Frances, 
^ that Hei^y died sO soon, particularly 
as he became so good/^ 

*' My dear girl," said Mrs. Wilnaot, 
'' you ought rather to rejoice that so de- 
sirable a change had. taken place, before 
he was called to his great accounts His 
death would have been fiir more to be la* 
mented, had be been cut off in the noiidst 
of his follies/^ 

" Yes, mamma,** replied John, " but 
we natural^ «re more intefeeted and sorry 
for the death of ^ good man than for that 
of a bad one/* **^ 

« True,"an8weredMrs. Wilmot," but 
the reason is obvill^B, our contracted 
sight and knowledge builds too much on 
Worldly good, and we negiect the merer 

VOL. I. ^ L 
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material thought of eternal happinesffv 
On calm reflection, who can lament a 
man snatched from sorrow, sickness, and 
all the woes human nature is subject to, 
and placed where sickness and sorrow 
never enter ? On the contrary, who can 
avoid bewailing the wretched creature- 
who is cut off* in the midst of his srns, 
horror-struck, and despairing ; yet forced 
into the awful presence of a justly offend- 
ed Creator^' 

" Indeed," mamma,*' replied Anne, 
^^ 'tis dreadful ; and I hope, we that have 
the benefit of good example, shall not ex- 
perience such an end/' 

<^ Heaven forbid you should ; but youi 
father will oblige us to continue.*^ 



Htnry the Shth. 



" Henry theSi^ith succeeded to the 
crown in the year 1 4S3 ; tie was not a year 
old at his father's deaths stnd the duke of 
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Bedford, one of the most accomplished 
princes of the time, was appointed pro* 
tector during his minority. 

<< The king of France died a few weeks 
after his son-in-la\^, and the dauphin, by 
i^e name of Charles the Seventh, was 
%4srowned at Poictiers, astep that again in« 
volved England and France in a war, 
which was followed by a revolution, ef- 
fected by the most extraordinary means. 
" On the borders of Lorraine, lived a 
country girl, called Joan of Arc ; she had 
been servant at a sinall inn, was of an ir- 
reproachabljB life, and had hitherto dis-* 
played none of those enterprising quali- 
ties that afterwards distinguished her. 
She had long brooded on the miserable 
situation of her country, till her mind, 
too highly wrought with the subject, she 
concluded herself inspired by heaven to 
effect its freedom . 

" With those ideas, she repaired to the 

governor of Vocaleur, and informed him 

of her missipu ; he at first treated her as a 

luiiatic,Dut bejr importunity at length pre- 

l2 
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vailed, and he conducted her to Chinon, 
where the French court then resided. 

" The French, tensible of their weak-» 
oeas, and willing to make use of every 
artifice to support their desperate for^ 
tunes, adopted the idea, and immediately 
gave out that Joao was actually inapir- 
ed, that she had disclosed to the king 
some secrets which he thought known 
only to himself^ and also ha^ described 
minutely, a sword, kept .in the church of 
St. Catharine of Firebois, which she bad 
never seen, and requested to be put in 
possession of it. 

^^ With these, and such tales, the peo- 
ple were prepared to receive her ; when 
*she was presented to them in a martial 
dress, and mounted on a charger. 

*' Their next step was to send her 
against the English^ who were then be- 
sieging the city of Orleans. Joan boldlyv 
promised to raise the siege, and to render 
herself still more remarkable, equipped 
herself with the identical sword of which 
she had before received such miraculous 
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notice. Thus prepared, she ordered the 
soldiers to clear their consciences by con- 
fession, before they set out, arid display. 
ing in her hand a consecrated banner, 
assured them of victory.. 

** Such confidence on her side, aided 
by the supposition of supernatural assist- 
ance,raiBed the spirits of the French tfrmy, ' 
and depressed those of the English ; who, 
though they pretended to despise her ef- 
fortid, were influenced by the general su- 
perstition ; and the siege, as she had pre- 
dicted, was raised with great precipita- 
tion. 

** After this earnest of good fortune, 
her sCiccess was for some time rapid ; ^e 
caused the French king to be crowned at 
Rheims, but the events of war ate ever 
variable, for throwing herself into Com- 
peigne, which was then be^eged by the 
duke of Burgundy, she made a sally with 
her usual courage, and twice repulsed the 
enemy, but was at length compelled to 
yield herself a prisoner. 

**The duke of Bedford, who com- 
l3 
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manded in chief, was no sooner informed 
of this event, than he purchased her of 
the count de yend6me, whose prisoner 
she was, and committed her to close con- 
' finement ; and whereas she had before 
been, by the credulity or art of the French, 
considered as a saint, she was on her cap* 
tivily, by the same ignorance, treated by 
the English as a sorceress ; and, being 
tried at Rouen, was found guilty of here- 
sy and witchcraft, and condemned to be 
burnt alive ; which sentence was exe- 
cuted with the utmost malignity. 

" From this period, the French gained 
ground, so that after the lapse of a few 
years, Calais alone remained of all the 
conquests England had made; and a 
truce was agreed upon by both .parties. 

"'When HLenry wasabout twepty-three 
years old, he inarried Margaret of Anjou, 
daughter to the king <rf Sicilyj a i>Fincess 
famed for beauty, geni'u^, and .courage, 
and who had been particularly selected 
for him as possessing an understanding 
capable of supplying the deficiency of his 
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own, which was k>nown to be too weak 
for the high station he enjoyed. 

'V Foreign war being extinguished, ia* 
testine strife soon took place; the weak- 
ness of Henry gave birth to faction ; and 
a competitor stood forward to dispute the 
€rown. This was the Duke of York, de- 
scended, by his mother's side, fronnLio- 
Kiel,* one of the sons of £dward the Third, 
ivhereas the reigning king was descended 
from John of Gaunt, a younger son of 
the same monarch. The Duke of York, 
added to the right of birth, possessed great 
personal merit and considerable alliances, 
having married the daughter of the Earl 
of Westmorland, whose family was the 
most powerful in the kingdom. In this 
illustrious house, the Earl of Warwick 
was particularly distinguished for gene- 
rosity and magnificence, and so opulent, 
that it is said he daily, on his different 
estates, entertained thirty thousand p^r«- 
sons. The revolution was his work alone. 
'^ A singular event, at this period^ 
jshewed the disposition of the people; 
j,4 
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king's domestics and one of the Earl of 
Warwick's, served as a pretence to re- 
new the contention, and several engage- 
ments followed with various success, un- 
til at length the king was again made 
prisoner. 

" The Duke of York then, with great 
moderation, presented to the peers the 
evidences of his title to the kingdom, 
which were declared to be legal, and af- 
ter some consideration, it was agreed, 
that, as King Henry had possessed the 
crown thirty-eight years, he should enjoy 
it during life, but that the duke should be 
the acknowledged heir, and in the mean- 
time govern in the king's name. 

** The most powerful opposer to this 
arrangement was Margaret, who, pos- 
sessed of masculine courage, rose supe- 
rior to all fear of danger. She had taken 
refuge in Scotland, and afterwards raised 
troops in the north of England, to the 
number of twenty thousand men, at the 
bead of whom she advanced to meet the 
enemy. 
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** The armies met at Wakefield Green, 
where the Duke of York, whose force 
only amounted to five thousand men, im- 
prudently hazarded a. battle, the event of 
"whicb was, that his army was defeated, 
himself slain, and his young son, the 
£arl of Rutland, falling into the hands of 
the conquerors, was inhumanly murder* 
ed in cold blood by the Lord Clifford. 

*' Many prisoners of rank were after<- 
ward executed by martial law ; and the 
most atrocious acts w^re the result of the 
miseries of civil war. 

" The Earl of Warwick tiow put him- 
self at the head of the Yorkists; he was 
the first general of his time, brave in the 
field, and skilful in council, and bore 
the most inveterate hatred to the queen. 
He led about the captive King Henry, 
witl^ his army, and gave the queen's 
fbrces battle at St. Albans, in which he 
was however defeated^ two thousand of 
his followers slain, and the person of the 
king again fell into the hands of bif 
£riends/' 

l6 
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^' Dear pupa,'^ interrupted Frances, 
^^ ther€ is nothing in this reign but con- 
tinual wars, cruelty, and oppression/^ 

^* The observation is just,*' replied Mr. 
Wilmof; "as we proceed, we shall find 
our pouQtrymen more polished, not but 
the scourge of foreign dissensions have 
evkt remained, < though, thank Heaven, 
the most dreadful of all, civil or internal 
wars, we have loiig been strangers to ; of 
course the atirodious acts which disgraced 
the annals of our forefathers are no more^ 

*' Edward, eldest son of the late Duke 
of York, resolved to repair the losses his 
party had sustained, advanced towards 
London with the remainder of Warwick's 
army, and^ obliging Margaret to retire, 
entered the city amidst the acclamations 
of the people. 

" More daring than his father, and 
more certain of the attachment of the po- 
pulace, who werie dazzled by his shining 
qualities, he resolved to assume the re- 
gal title; to which purpose his friaiids 
harangued the multitude, and demanded 
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of them whether they would have Henry 
of Lancaster, or Edward son of the late 
Duke of York for their king. They de- 
clared for the latter, and a numerous as- 
sembly of the nobles and prelates con- 
firmed their choice. 

" Edward, in consequence^ was pro- 
claimed in the capital. He Was at this 
period in his nineteenth year, said to be 
one of the most persooablQ men of his 
time, courageous, active, end witty; but 
these qualities were disgraced by licen- 
tiousness and cruelty, 

♦' Thus Edward gained possession of 
the crown on the 4th of March 1461, 
when Henry had reigned thirty-eight 
years, six months, and four days. I 
must now, my children, conclude for to- 
night; to-morrow I will renew the re- 
cital.'^ 

" My dear papa,*' said John, '* 1 am' 
impatient to hear of what became of 
King Henry and Queen Margaret.'^ 

" Their misfortunes continued for 
many years after Edward's accessi6n, and 
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are so interwoven with his reignt that I 
cannot immediately satisfy you." 

** I am sorry for Henry/' added John, 
'^ but it was shameful for him to be so 
inactive, and leave to his wife all the care 
of protecting his kingdom/* 

" She was a very bold woman/' said 
Frances; '* few have so much courage/* 

*^ It is not necessary they should; she 
was indeed particularly courageous and 
enterprising, and being wedded to a hus- 
band incapable of defending his posses- 
sions, she took the arduous task upon 
herself, not only upon his account, but 
likewise for the future benefit of her son. 

'^ I have often thought,^' said Charles, 
'' that it was a pity they could not have 
changed characters; the commanding, 
active bravery of Margaret would have 
well become Henry; aud his mild, de- 
vout resignation and merciful disposition 
could not have failed to render her more 
estimable.'^ 

" I. am glad," replied Mrs. Wilmot, 
^Ihat you have at length remismbered 
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some of Henry's virtues, for hitherto his 
weakness has only been spoken of. He^ 
is by all historians allowed to have been 
a good man; and though init^apable of 
ruling, should not be condemned for 
what he could not help. Bravery and 
understanding, though to be improved, 
are not to be entirely acquired ; they are 
primarily the gifts of nature, and though 
education and experience may increase^ 
It cannot bestow them ; to condemn^ 
Henry for weakness of intellect or pusil- 
lanimity is therefore unjust; for you 
might, with equal justice, blam^ a man 
for being born with a weak leg, as with a 
weak head/' 

" My mother's inference is true,'' said 
Anne. '^ I am convinced no situation 
could inspire me with courage to act like 
Margaret." 

*^ Margaret's disposition, and the mis« 
fortunes that called it into action, were, 
as before observed, particular,'' said Mrs, 
Wilmoti ** and I sincerely wish* no wo* 
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man may hereafter be reduced to such 
masculine and unnatural exertions/^ 

** Papa/' said Frances, ** Queen Mar- 
garet was not the only extraordinary wo- 
man for courage during that reign ; Joan 
of Arc at least equalled her/* * 

" My dear girl, I am rejoiced to hear 
you attend so much/' replied Mr. Wil- 
mot, " Joan of Arc was indeed her equal 
in valour, though their motives were 
widely different. Joan was an enthusi- 
ast in the cause of her country, and if she 
had any other incentive, it was most pro- 
bably an ardent desire of feme, while 
Margaret^s views were to confirm the 
crown of England to her husband and 
her posterity ; but enough for to-night, 
I am at your service as? early as you 
please to-morrow eveni ng/* 
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CONVERSATION XVL 

JL HE next day John and Frances en- 
treating their father to continue the his- 
tory, he immediately obliged them. 



J^dward the Fourth* 



^' I have already told you that Edward 
on his accession in 1461 was only in his 
nineteenth year. The two implacable 
factions, known by the name of the red 
and white rose, the first attached to the 
House of Lancaster, the second to that of 
York, still deluged the land with blood ; 
and Edward maintained his newly-gotten 
power by the most cruel atrocities. The 
intrepid Margaret collected in the north 
ah army of sixty thousand men, and 
obliged the new king and the Earl of War- 
wick to hasten to oppose its progress* 
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On the eve of battle, Warwick,in the pre- 
sence of his troops, killed his horse, and 
swore to share the danger of the meanest 
soldier. The armies met, and a battle was 
fought at Towton ii^ the county of York, 
when Margaret's party, though by a third 
the most numerous, was defeated; and 
Edward ordering no quarter to be given, 
thirty-six thousand men remained on the 
field of battle, massacred by their fal- 
low-citizens,, while Henry, with his 
queen and son, fled into Scotland. 

" The conquering Edward nextxalled 
a ij^rliament, in which Henry, Margaret, 
the young prince, and their adherents^ 
were declared enemies to the state. 

" Margaret, in the meantime, though 
defeated, was not dispirited, she obtain- 
ed two thousand men from the King of 
France; and with these, some Scottish 
troops, and her former adherents, again 
gave Edward^s forces battle, at Hexham, 
in Northumberland. 

" This encounter destroyed the small 
remains of hope in the queen's party, 
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who were cut to pieces, their leader, to- 
gether with some of the first nobles in 
the^ kingdom being put to death, by mar- 
tial law. 

** Margaret, with her son, after her de- 
feat, flying through a forest, was despoiled 
by robbers ; from whose hands she had 
hardly escaped, when she encountered 
another villain, who advanced towards 
her with his drawn sword. Even in this 
danger, her courage did not fail, but with 
admirable presence of mind, presenting 
her son, she said, ^ Friend, I entrust to 
your care the son of your king, do aot 
refuse to protect him/ Though hardened 
with guilt, the robber was not able to 
withstand so strbng a claim upon his hu- 
manity and honour, he led the queen and 
prince to a place of safety, frpm wlience 
they afterward escaped to France. Henry 
remained a year concealed in Lancashire, 
but was at length discovered, and con- 
ducted prisoner to the Tower of London. 

" Edward, by the assistance of War- 
wick, was now fixed upon the throne, his 
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title allowed by parlUment, and the peo- 
pie universally aubinitted. 

*^ Warwick advised him to marvy, and 
with his consent went over to France, to 
procure the lady Bona of Savoy, for his 
queen; and the match was accordingly 
agreed on* But while the earl wa9 em- 
ployed in the negotiation abroad, the 
king rendered it abortive at home. 

** Lady Elizabeth Grey, widow of Sir 
John Grey^ waiting on him to intreat 
protection for her orphan children^ be 
became enamoured of her, and after hav- 
]n§ in vain endeavoured to seduce her, 
offered her his hand in marriage, which 
she accepted. 

" The tidings of this event, reaching 
Warwick, filled him with the most lively 
indignation ; he felt himself insulted, and 
hastened home, where a number of mal- 
contents joined a party h^ had formed to 
oppose Edward, who was thus threatened 
with a fresh storm. 

*' The duke of Clarence, king Edward's 
brother, had married the earl of War- 
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wick's daughter, "and both now openly- 
declared against the king. The Iving of 
France also took advantage of the general 
discontent) to reconcile Warwick and 
t^ueen Margaret; and though the father 
of the earl had been executed by the 
queen's comniand, and she herself recog- 
nised in him the effective spring and 
source of all h^r misfortunes, yet their 
mutual animosity was now cancelled by 
revenge ^ on the one part, and on the 
other by the hope of dethroning Edward, 
and ve-establishing Henry the Sixth. 

** Warwick's intention oncei known, in 
a.fe\^ days sixty thousand n>en flocked to 
his standard. The king iti precipitation 
marched against him, when the armies^ 
met near Nottingham, where a nocturnal 
eng^giement taking place, king Edward 
was reduced to flight, ^nd Warwick re-^ 
n^ined onaster of the fields He immedi-^ 
ately took Henry from his prison, aad 
proclaimed him king« 

** fidwurd's . party, though repressed, 
vHsi not destroyed, and after an absence. 
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of nine months, he landed at Ravenspur, 
in Yorkshire ; his army increased on his 
march, and on his arrival at the capital^ 
the gates were opened to him by the ci- 
tizens, and the wretched Henry was once 
more torn from his throne, and sent back 
to prison. 

^* Warwick now resolved to end the 
suspence, by giving the king battle, near 
St. Albans; in this, Edward's fortune 
prevailed, fbr theduke of Clarence, at the 
head of twelve thousand men, abandoned 
his father-in-law, in the night, and went 
over to his brother's camp. The Lancas- 
trians were defeated, and Warwick him- 
self, foremost in danger, fell in the midst 
of his enemies, covered with wounds. 

" The death of Mfarwick is said to 
have been the first event, during this long 
contest, which drew tears from the eyes 
of Margaret ; and yielding to herunhappy 
fate, she took sanctuary in the Abbey of 
Beau lieu, in Hampshire. 

" Maigaret's friends did not yet for- 
sake her, several were still willing to as^ 
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sist her fallen fortunes, and collecting a 
force, she once more^ gave king Edward 
battle at Tewksbury, which was the final 
t^mination of her attempts; the queen 
and prince in this contest being taken 
prisoners, and after the battl©, brought 
into the presence of Edward. 

"The young prince appeared before 
the conqueror, with undaunted majesty, 
and being asked how he dared invade 
England, replied, more mindful of his 
high births than of his ruined fortune, 
* I entered the dominions of my father, 
to revenge his injuries, and to redress my 
own/ 

V The brutal Edward, enraged at his 
intrepidity, struck him on the face with 
liis gauntlet, which action served as a sig- 
nal for further violence ; the king's bro- 
thers, Gloucester, Clarence, and others, 
rushing like wild beasts, on the unarmed 
youth at once, and stabbing him to the 
heart. To complete the tragedy, Henry, 
who had long been a passive spectator of 
qll these horrors, was* now thoqght unfit 
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to live ; and the duke of Gloucester, it 
is said, entering his chamber alone^ mur- 
dered him in cool blood. Henry was 
forty-nine years old. Of all the distin- 
guished prisoners taken in battle, none 
were suffered to survive but Margaret, 
who was afterwards ransomed by the 
king of France, for fifty thousand 
crowns." '^^ 



As Mr. Wilmot paused, John said, 
^^ Dear fathery I was too much interested 
to interrupt the narrativet but king Ed- 
ward was a barbarian ; and weak and die- 
spicable as I thought king Henry^ he is 
by far a more respectable character.** 

" I fear/' replied Mr. Wilmot, " that 
Edward will not become mcxre estimable 
to you, as I continue his reign ; but what 
say you, Frances, have you any observa- 
tion to make ?" 

^^ I wish to know, ps^^f what afterward 
becaftie of queen Margaret P* 

" She retired to France, where, a few 
y^rs after, she died, having, by her 
Courage, sustained her husband's cause, 
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9Q twelve pitched battled, aod suivived 
fortune, friends, and children/' < 

" Poor Margaret," said Mrg. Wilmot, 
^^ though her oharacter was so oppoidte 
to what we judge estimable and desirable 
in woman, yet it is impossible to be other- 
wise than interested for her ; but as it is 
yet early, may we request you to coiu. 
tinue?" 

Mr. Wilmot immediately reefumed hi^ 
narrative. 

*^ After so many scenes of savage bar- 
barity, Edward gave himself up to 
the most unbounded licentiousness, and 
though he had married the woman of his 
choice, and was father to several children^ 
disgraced himself, by seducing some of 
the wives and daughters of his subjects; 
among others, the wife of Shore, agold« 
smith, of the city of London, a woman^ 
who, though possessed of sense, as well 
as beauty, was weak enough to be £i8ci-* 
nated by his offers, and to give up do^ 
mestia< happinei^ for the shadowy splen* 
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dor of a king's (h^our» and dignified 
disgrace. 

" Though theDukeof Clarence by be- 
traying Warwick to join the king, had 
materially assisted in placing him upon 
the throne, yet the inconstancy of his 
ehttracter made the king view him with 
stispiirion, slnd plotting with his brother 
Gloucester, his ruin was determined ; 
the following circumstance formed a ^re. 
tence. 

^< The king hunting in the. park bf Sir 
Thomas Burdet, a creature of the Duke of 
Clarence, killed a Wbite buck, which was 
a great fietvourite with the owner ; who, 
ve^ed at the loss, in the hedt of passion, 
wished the horns of the deer in the belly 
of the person who had advised the king 
to kill him. For this exclamation, Bur- 
detwas tried for Ws Kfe, and publicly 
executed." 

^ ^^ Dear papa,'* interrupted John, " I 
am astonished that such injustice was 
sufflared/' 



** When power and tyranny are <;om« 
bined/ wbat dire ^ffecta may they not pro- 
duce !" replied Mr. Wilmot; « Edward^ 
cruelty did not stop here. The Du%:e of 
Clarence, upon the death of bis friend, in 
the bitterness ofgrief, vented reproaches 
against his brother, and exclaimed against 
the iniquity of the sentence. 

** Enraged, or pretending to be so, at 
this liberty, the king ordered Clarence to 
i>e seized, caused him to be arraigned by 
his peers, and personally appeared as his 
accuser. The duke was found guilty, and 
all the favour allowed him, was to choose 
the manner in which he would die ; the 
choice was to be drowned in a but of 
Malmsey wine; which was accordingly 
executed. 

**'Had Edward^s life been prolonged, 
'more atrocities might have diisgraced it, 
but it pleased HWaven to cut him off, in 
the year 1483, in theforty-eecondyeardf 
'his age^ and the twenty-third of his reigti. 
He left two sons^ 'Edward, «Lnd Riehard, 
and five daughteis/' 

MS 
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" Papa," said Frances^ " I canniot be 
8ony for Edward's death, his cruelty to 
poor King Heniys sbo, has made me de- 
test him.^ 

«« Revenge and wanton cruelty, my 
deur child, disgraced both parties, for 
have you foigotten that the Lord Clifford, 
a partizan of Margaret^s, was equally 
guilty in killing young Eutland, the sou 
of York? an action that most probably 
was vindictively remembered in the bar- 
barous retaliation." 
^ ^* I had indeed, papa,'' replied she, 

** The Earl of Warwick must have been 
a great man,'' said John, ** for his power, 
at times, swayed both parties." 

*^ He was. His interference was of that 
decisive nature, that it gained him the 
appellation of the king^makeTf among the 
common people. His wealth was also so 
great, that he not only entertained nume- 
rousattendants on all hisestates,but when 
he resided in London, we are told by an 
old historian, six oxen were consumed at 
the breakfast of his dependants and their 
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friends, every, man having not only as 
much as he could eat, but also what he 
could carry away on his dagger^s point.** 
" It is no wonder he was a favourite 
with the people/' said Charles, "the 
greater part of those dependants were his 
soldiers, I suppose ?*^ 

" Most probably they were so, and^his 
hospitality was repaid by their attach* 
ment ; there are few minds but what are 
alive to gratitude/' 

** The valiant appear to interest you so 
entirely," said Mrs. Wilmot, " that I 
again mustremind you of the unassuming 
King Henry, the sport of fortune, one 
day a king, the next a prisoner ; he bore 
his lot with patience ; and it is related, 
that being restored to the throne by War- 
wick, he nobly pardoned a man who had 
wounded him in the side, \«hen he wa$ a 
prisoner in the Tower; and some time be- 
fore his death, being haughtily questioned 
why he .had so long unjustly held the 
crown of England, he answered, * My fa* 
ther was king, and quietly enjoyed his 



Grown, my gvandsire was king^, and I, eren 
an mfafit in my cradle, was proclaimed 
kii^ without dispute or interruption, 
holding my state for near forty years, in 
like manner as my ancestprs had done 
befbie me ; therefore, I may say with 
King David, the lot fell upon me in a fair 
ground, and my trust is from the Lord^ 
who saveth the upright of heart.* 

" Your mother is resolred,^^ said Mr. 
Wilmot, " to make us thoroughly sensibte 
of the merits of King Henry ; I am ready 
to allow them, and can only be sorry he 
was Hot born in a private station, where 
activity and courage are not so ultimately 
essential ; there his virtues might have 
been properly appreciated, and he would, 
most likely, have descended into the 
grave with peace and honour," 

^' I have nodoubt," said Charles, "but 
that many who assisted in dethroning 
him were sorry, as well as Warwick, for 
the part they had acted ; for Edward's 
character was not calculated to create 
estfeem/' 

<< It was not, neither were those of his 
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brothers, Clarence and Qloucester, idqm 
estimable ; that of the first was UDSteadyi 
vindictive^ and treacherous ; that of the 
second, d^ceitfu^ . cruel, ai^) revengeful, 
and deterred by no means^ howeyet vil/e, 
to gain his purposes ; as it will be hete^ 
after proved." 

" Though Edward,^' replied Charles, 
" shewed so little remorse for the paternal 
feelings of Henry, he was, as historians 
say, on his death bed, particularly anxious 
for his owQ children, whom he warmly 
recommended botn to tacprOtectipa pf W? 
brother Richard, of Gloucester, and also 
to their relations by their mother's side, 
conjuring them to live in friendship and 
peace together/* 

"He did so,'' replied Mrs. Wilmot, 
" and to shew you the difference between 
our thoughts in high health and on a bed 
of death, among other things he said, 
* Had I known the sorrow, loss, and 
trouble which a few years hath brought 
upon the kingdom, and which I pray God 
to forgive, I would have never won the 
M 4 
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courtesy of men's knees, by the fall of sd 
many heads/ 

*^ We must now leave off for this even- 
ing/^ said Mr. Wilmot, ^^ to-morrow we 
shall begin with the young king, Edward 
the Fifth/^ 
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CONVERSATION XVIL 



Edward the Fifth. 



X HIS prince was but thirteen years 
old» when he succeeded to the throne in 
14/S3, his only brother, Richard Duke of 
York, was twoyears younger. TheDukeof 
Gloucester, who had been declared pro* 
tector of the realm, was of a disposition^ 
at once cruel, ambitious, and capable of 
every crime, though he covered his d'eep 
and actful policy, under a mask of the most 
profound dissimulation. The Earl of Ki* 
vers, brother to the queeh, had the care 
of educating the ^oung king, and resided 
with him, on the borders of Wales, from 
whence the arts of Gloucester having re« 
moved him, he immediately caused the 
Earl of Rivers to be arrested. The qtieen, 
onreceivio^ this intelligenceifledfor ssmo- 
115 



tuary to the abbey of Westminster, with 
her second son the Duke of York ; but as 
it was necessary to take from her so pre- 
cious a trust, Gloucester, in council,coin« 
plained of her unjust suspicion, and 
proposed to take the child idrcibly from 
the asylum she had chosen. The prelates 
insisted thatthe sanctuary was inviolable ; 
but not divining the regent's designs,went 
io the queen, and solicited her to suffer her 
^dn to leave the sanctuary, pledging them* 
tel ves for his safety. Fearing forcemight 
be used, she with the strongest reluctance 
Ht length consented, and bathing him with 
her tears, resigned him to the lord cardi- 
nal, saying, ^ FareweH, n^y dear child, 
God keep you, let me kiss you yet once 
mbre before we part, for heaven only 
knoweth whert' wfe shall meet again/ S6 
itaying, $he kissed him, blessed him, and 
wept bitterly. 

" Beside the children of Edward the 
Fourth, th< re remained two of the unfof- 
tunatepuke of Clai^ence*s,elder brother to 
tb6 regent } but what ckn detel the wretch 



who tpaihpted on all laws, both dWme 
and human ? 

«• Possessed of the sole caw of the 

young king and prinee^ he sent them to 

the To5ver,cdU5»ed the Earl of Rivers, aiid 

others of the queen^s relatk)ns,to be put to 

death, and entirely gained the Diike of 

Buckingham, who was an interested" man, 

to enter into his projects. Lord Hastings, 

who was a faithful adherent to the young 

king, wa& not so easily seduced ; it was 

therefore resolved to be rid of Wm by a 

Hew crime. Gloucester asked, in full 

council, what punishment thoM persons 

deserved who had attempted his life ? to 

which Hastings unsuspectingly replied) 

they pught to suffer as traitors. 

•* ♦Those traitors then,'answered GIpu- 
eester, ^ are my^ brother's wjiftowt ^^^^ 
Shore, his mistress, and their accomplices^ 
Behold to what a state they have reduced 
-Hie, by their witchcrafts,^ at the same time 
he shewed his arm, which w^s with^red^ 
though no one was ignorant that this mi^ 
fortune/had attended him fnm faia birtb« 
m6 



* If they have committed this crime/ an^ 
swered Hastings, ^ they cannot be too se^ 
verely puniiihed/ — ^ Do you talk to m^ 
of (/»/ replied the protector ; * you, who 
are the chief abettor of their guilt ? By 
holy Paul, 1 will not dine before your 
head is brought me/ 

^' As he spoke, he struck on the table, 
and the instruments of his vengeance^ 
who were prepared, entered ; they seized 
on Hastings, and dragging him from the 
councilr immediately beheaded him. 

'^ Jane Shore was afterwards exa^ 
mined, under a pretence of sorcery, but 
not being able to bring any proofs against 
her, she was condemned to do penance 
as an adulteress/' 

** Papa,^' said Frances, " I have heard 
of her; poor creature, she was starved 
to death !*' 

*,' Not so, I should suppose,*\answered 
Mn Wilmot, " for we find by Sir Thomas 
More, who was beheaded in the year 
'I637f that she was still liiring.in his time^ 
whereas, she did penabce in or about Ihe 
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year 1483^ which was forty-six years be- 
fore his death. He speaks of her in very 
i^retcbed circumstances, and so changed 
M^ith age and misery^ that, to use his own 
words, ' you might as well judge of the 
-beauty of one, long before departed, by 
their skulls taken from the charnel-house, 
as by her sunken features and shrivelled 
skin.* 

" We will hope,'' said Mrs. Wilmot, 
*^ that bodily afflictions were not alone 
the cause of the change ; sorrow and re- 
pentance I trust came hand in hand ; in 
which case, her personal loss was amply 
repaid by the gain of her immortal soul/^ 

** All prepared," resumed Mr. WiU 
mot, ^^ Gloucester openly aspired to the 
crown ; he spread doubts of the legality 
of his brother Edward's marriage, and 
even defamed the character of his owa 
mother, who was still living, by a suppo- 
aition that the late king and the Duke of 
Clarence were unlawful children. 
. . *' The mayor of London assembled 
the cJitizenSi :whea Buckingham^ after a 
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long and artft>l speech, proposed J^ichavd 
Duke of Gloucester for their king ; but 
a profound silence ensued, except from 
some few of Richard's creatures, who 
cried, ^ Long live King Richard/ Buck- 
ingham thanked them as if the acclama^ 
tion had[ been general, and soon after, 
with the mayor and aldermen, waited 
upon Richard, with an offer of the 
crown, which he pretended to accept 
with the utmost reluctance. 

' *^ Thus ended the reign of Edward 
the Fifth, which had lasted barely two 
months/' 

" My dear Sr," said John, •< what a 
wicked man was Gloucester ! I think I 
have heard' he was very ugly and crook« 
ed/* 

^' Sir Thomas More informs us he 

' was so, though some btBtorians are of a 
different opinion; but I trust you and 
too liberal minded to dislike him for peN 
sonal defects. His crimes made bim ^b* 
horred, and doubtless people saw him 
^ith such detestation* that all bis die- 

S 



fects were redoubled. But to. pro* 
ceed^ 



Richard the Third. 

** RtcHARO was no sooner seated on 
the throne of his nephew, than he re- 
solved to strengthen his usurpation by 
murder, and for that purpose, sent orders 
to the governor of the Tower,' to put the 
young princes to death : but this man, 
whose name was Brackenbury, was too 
just to be made the instrument of a ty- 
rant, and therefore firmly reftjsed to em- 
brue his hands in innocent blood. A vil- 
lain was however not long wanting ; Sfr 
James Tyrrel readily undertook the task, 
and Brackenbury was ordered to resign 
the keys of the Tower for one night. 
Tyrrel, choosing three associates, Slater, 
Deighton, and Forest, repaired in the 
night to the chamber where the princes 
were lodged, and sending in the assas- 
sins, ordered them to execute their com- 
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mission, while he himself stood without. 
The murderers finding the young princes 
in a sound sleep, suffocated them with 
the bolster and pillows, and having com- 
pleted their iniquitous design, called 
Tyrrel to witness the act, who immedi- 
ately ordijred them to be buried de^p in 
the ground at the stair-foot, under a heap 
of stones.^* 

" Ob! dear papa,** exclaimed Fran- 
ces, cryingt *' is it possible any, body 
could be so cruel to poor children who 
never injured them ?" 

" My good girl," said Mrs. Wilmot, 
** if you weep for the untimely fate of 
the princes, your tears are misplaced ; 
rather weep, for the unhappy wretches 
who embrued their hands in. their inno- 
cent blood. The undefiled spirits of 
the children found a safe and sure refuge 
in the presence of their Creator, but ^hat 
a prospect of horror was left for the mur* 
derers !*^ 

" Sir James Tyrrel died for treason^ 
by the hands of the t^^iecUtioner, in the 
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reign of Henry the Seventh,*' added 
Mr* Wilmotj " and for King Richard, 
he met part of his deserved punishment 
even on earth/* 

" Pray, papa, proceed," said John. 
.. " Willingly. Richard's power, as he 
conceived, thus established, he was 
threatened from another xjuarter. Buck- 
ingham, who had been his firm friend, 
being refused some lands which had 
been confiscated, took disgust, and le* 
vied a body of men in Wales, and ad- 
vanced towards Gloucester, but the 
continued rains, which had caused the 
river Severn to overflow, prevented their 
passage, arid made a delay of ten days, 
during which period, Buckingham's 
army, almost perishing \irith famine, for- 
sook him, and dispersed to their respec- 
, tive homes. In this ^situation, the duke 
bad no resource, but to take refuge in 
the house of one of his former domes- 
tics, named Bannister, and who had re- 
ceived repeated obligations from his fa- 
mily. This ms^n, unable to withstand 
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Grimes^ was still brave ; he advanced to 
meet the enemy, and a battle took place 
at Boswortb in Leicestershire, in which 
Richard was slain, previous to which 
event Lord Stanley had taken a power of 
three thousand men from Richard^s 
party, and joined the Earl of Richmond. 
On gaining the victory, the cry of 
• Long live Henry the Seventh,* re- 
sounded from all quarters, and the 
crown of King Richard being found 
among the spoils of the field, was 
placed on the head of Richmond. 

<' The camp afterwards adjourned to 
Leicester, where the body of Richard 
was also brought; naked, and thrown 
over a horse, the head and arms hanging 
on one side, and the legs on the other, 
disfigured with bbod and mire. In this 
condition it was taken to the Grey Friars 
church, and privately buried, when he 
had reigned two years, two months, and 
one day. The battle of Boswortb was 
fought on the twenty-second of August^ 
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" The reign of Richard/' continued 
Mr. Wilmot, " aflfords a useful lessoa 
for the ambitious ; to obtain the crown, 
he had broken through every tie of fra^ 
ternity^ honour, and humanity. But 
what did it avail ? the breath of the Al- 
mighty in a moment destroyed his great- 
ness, and called him, without prepara- 
tion, to his dreadful account.'' 

'^ During the time he reigned," said 
Mrs. Wilmot, ♦* I question whether he 
enjoyed one happy hour ; his f^ars and 
suspicions would haunt him by day, and 
the remembrance of his murders intrude 
in his dreams. It is said he always wore 
private armour under his clothes, aod 
his hand was continually laid on his dag- 
ger ; that in the middle of the night l\& 
would start from his bed, and call his ^t- , 
tendants ; and in short, by every action 
he evidently proved, that though lie 
stifled humanity and honour, his con- 
science was still alive to all the hormrs 
naturally attendant on such crimes as he 
had committed.'^ 
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** Pray, papa/' said John, *<X¥^hat right 
bad the Eari of RichnKHid to the crowA ?^ 
** That I shall infbrm yon io our inext 
con^Fersation; A projected miurriage be- 
tweea him and the Priiicess ElizsA)ietfa» 
eldest daughter to Edward the Fouvtb» 
fltreoigthened his claim, and united tke 
liotises of York and Lancaster, com- 
monly called the red and white rose. 

•* These iinplacable factions had de- 
luged the land with blood ever since the 
intrus-ion of Henry the Fourth, no less 
than eighty-five thousand six hundred 
and twenty-eight being slain in the dif- 
ferf /nt battles occasioned by this quarrdl ; 
bmt whidh finally terminated by the 
d.eath of Richard. But enough for this 
^Afternoon ; to-mbhrow I am at your ser- 
' vice/* 
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CONVERSATION XVIII. 

jMLY dear papa/^ said Frances, " I 
am impatient to hear how the Earl of 
Richmond acted when king ; I was re- 
joiced to hear he gained the victory over 
the tyrant Richard.*' 

•? I will immediately satisfy you," re* 
plied Mr. Wilmot. 



Benrjf the SeveiOk. 

^' Henrv, Earl of Richmond; was the 
son of Edmund Tudor, Earl of Richmond, 
wliose wife, Margaret, was descended from 
a bastard son of John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaster, by Catharine Rowat, or S win- 
fcMxl, first his mistress, afterward bis wife ; 
upon which marriage, the children were 
legitimated by act of parliament, by the 
^ame of Beaufort, in the reign of Richard 
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the Second, however, with an exptestt 
restrictioB, that neither they nor their is- 
sue should succeed to the crown. 

*^ Immeciiately after the battle, 1485, 
Richm^ila^s victorious army, with una* 
nimoj^s and repeated shouts, hailed him i 
km^, from which time he took upon him- 
self the regal style and authority ; his title 
/doubtless was liable to many exceptions, 
/ yet he ardently wished to ground his 
/ right as inheriting from the house of Lan- 

caster, rather than from a stronger claim, 
an alliance with that of York, to which 
he was engaged by oath ; he tl\erefore 
put off his marriage with the Princess ' 
Elizabeth, heiress of that house, until the 
parliament should have adjudged him the 
succession ; that he might not appear be- | 
holden to her for that right, he also re- { 
solved to be crowned before the parlia* 
ment met, that be might not seem mere- I 
ly to hold the crown from their decision. 
However, not to displease the nation, 
whose intent was to unite the two con- | 
tending houses, and thereby prevent all ^ «| 

t 
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further effiision of blood, he renewed his 
oath to marry Elizabeth, and sent for her 
up to London, from the castle of Sheriff 
Hutton, where Richard had confined her. 

** Such was the dread and hatVed that 
Richmond bore to the bouse of Yoik, 
that, as soon as possible after the battle 
of Bosworth, he sent also to the same' 
castle, for the surviving male of that 
house, Edward Plantagenet, Earl of War- 
wick, son of the unfortunate Duke of 
Clarence, whom he confined in the Tower 
of London. 

/'On the 30th of October, 1485, about 
two months after the battle of Bosworth, 
Henry was crowned: he at the same 
time appointed a band of fifty men to 
attend him, which are that body yet con- 
tinued, and known by the name of Yeo- 
men of the Guard; their number hath 
since been increased. 

^* The marriage of Henry and Elizaf- 
beth took place on January 18th, 1486| 
to the great joy of the people ; who ex- 
pressed BO much more satisfaction at this 

VOL. I. N 
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event, than even at the king's entry, or 
at his coronation, that ha appeared much 
mortified and displeaBed. 

** In September, their elde»t son 
Prince Arthur was bom^ who was named 
after the fEuooed British monarch by 
Henry, from whom be wished to be 
thought to have des^cended, 

'^ The YorkistSy who had so eminently 
assisted in raising Henry to the throne, 
now suppoeed that aJl party favour and 
distinction would cease; but the king 
was unhappily of another disposition, 
and not only behaved with coldness to 
the queen, but also, on all occasions, 
shewed great aversion to the whole York 
party, looking upon them with a jealous 
eye, which conduct was the source of 
most of the troubles with which this 
reign was afflicted. 

*^ A rumour had been, for some time 
raised that the Duke of York, Edward 
the Fourth's youngest son» was still 
alive ; this gave occasion for Richard Si- 
mon, a priest,, to attempt imposing one 
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Lambert Shnnel, a baker^s son, uiK>n the 
unwary multitude) for the said duke^ 
However, soon after, a report being also 
raised that the Earl of Warwick had es^ 
caped from the Tower, the priee(t in con- 
sequence, changed his ^rst plan, and in^ 
str acted his ready pnpil to personate the 
earl, for which purpose, he Was conveyed 
to Ireland, where the deputy and chan- 
cellor, most likely at the instigation of 
the York party, acknowledged him for 
their sovereign, and accordingly he wad 
proclaimed at Dublin, by the name of 
Edward the Sixth* 

" This proceeding could not fail of be- . 
ing vexations to Henry, and the mea- 
sures he took in consequence, did not 
prove conciliatory; for, probably, sus- 
pecting the queen, his mother-in-law^ 
to be a party in the plot, he confined her 
for life, in Bermondsey monastery, South- 
wark, and seized upon her estate, though 
he pretended be did this, because she 
bad before delivered her daughters into 
- N, 8 
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Richard's bands; a step to which she 
was compelled by the exigency of the 
times/' 

. '< Indeed/' said Frances, '' if I had 
been King Henry'^ queen, my mother 
should not have been treated so/' 

" My good girl/' replied Mrs. Wilmot, 
'' you could not have prevented it, the 
power was alone vested in the king, 
whose hatred to the house of York ex- 
tended, in some instancea^ even to his 
wife/' 

" Then," said Frances, " if I could 
not have saved my mother, I at least 
would have shared' her confinement/' 

" Your reply, my dear child, shews the 
goodness of your heart, but such a deter- 
mination, however filial and praise-wor- 
thy, would be difficult for a queen to ef- 
fect. The queen of .Edward the Fourth 
purchased her greatness at a very dear 
rate, and I make no doubt bitterly la- 
mented the hour she gave up the name 
pf Grey, to share the throne, for in the 
contentions which followed Edward's 
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death, her dearest connexions were de- 
stroyed. But to return to Simnfel. 

" The first step which Henry topk 
against this pretended Earl of Warwick, 
was jto produce the real one, whom he 
caused to be publicly conducted in so- 
lemn procession through the streets of 
London; notwithstanding which, the 
Duchess of Burgundy, one of Edward's 
sisters, an enemy of Henry's, and of the 
house of Lancaster, resolved to assist the 
impostor, and willingly agreed to furnish 
him with SOOO German veteran soldiers, 
under the command of Martin Swart, t^o 
whom were joined the Earl of Lincoln and 
Lord Lovel. This body of men arrived in 
Ireland in May 1487j soon after which, 
the mock sovereign was crowned with 
much solemnity; they then sailed to 
England, where King Henry was prepared 
to receive them; On the i6th of June the 
two armies encountered at a Village called 
Stoke, near Newark upon Trent, where, 
after a sharp engagement of three hours, 
the Germans, who fought with great ob« 
N 3 
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•tinacy, until the major part of tbem 
were killed or wounded, gave way, after 
ivtiijch, their Irish allies ran off as fast as 
they could. The Earls of Lincoln and 
Kildare, and Martin Swart, were killed, 
and Lambert and the priest taken prison- 
ers. Henry gave Stmnel his life, employ- 
ing him first in his kitchen, and then 
made him one of his falconers, a post 
which he retained till his death. The 
priest was imprisoned, and never after 
heard of. This insurrection was, upoq 
the whole, not unprofitable to Henry, as 
it served him for a pretext to replenish 
his .coffers, by the confiscation of the 
effects of divers persons accused of fa- 
vouring the conspiracy. 

" Two years aftet Henry^s marriage, 
the queen was' crowned, and the most re- 
markable occurrences of the five follow- 
ing years were the embassies and negoti- 
ations between Henry and Charles the 
Eighth, King of France, relative to the 
duchy of Bretagne, which the* latter mo- 
narch had a mind to incorporate with his 
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own dominions, while Henry's whole 
study and policy wias to make the affair 
turn, not to his kingdom^s, but to his 
own private advantage. He therefore 
did not fail to represent to his parliament 
the danger of their quiet acquiescence to 
the meditated dismemberment of the 
duchy. His rhetoric had the desired ef- 
fect, that of obtaining a very large sub* 
sidy, expressly granted for its defence; 
but Henry had in reality no such thing 
in view; he. kept the money, and con- 
tented himself with treating with Charles 
about an accommodation, till in the end 
Bretagne actually became afief of France. 
*' Henry feigned to be greatly provoked 
at this, and, under pretence of invading 
France, obtained another benevolence 
from parliament ; it is true, that Henry 
passed a large force to Calais, and be- 
sieged Boulogne, but this yiras only, a 
blind, for even at that time articles of 
peace were actually agreed on, which, to 
save appearances, were however submit- 
ted to the opinion of his lords and gene 
jc4 
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ral officers, who gave it under their handar 
that he ought to accept them. The 
treaty was accordingly signed, by which 
the King of France, who wanted peace 
with England, on account of other pro- 
jects, agreed to pay Henry six hundred 
and forty.five thousand crowns. Thus 
ended the affair of Bretagne, whicb,^ con- 
sidering what the parliament had given, 
was a very profitable settling of accounts 
for Henry, who, though he obtained a 
great deal of money, got very little ho- 
nour in thid business. 

" In June 1492, Prince Henry, who 
in due time succeeded his father, was 
born : this year is likewise remarkable on 
account of Columbus sailing to discover 
America; a new pretender to the crown 
also sprung up, who had been for some 
time trained for that purpose, by the 
Duchess, of Burgundy; he was to per- 
sonate the Duke of York, son of Edward 
the Fourth. 

" The young inipostor's tiame was 
■Perkin Warbeck, the son of a converted 
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Jew at Tournay. Many great men who 
were either friends to the house of York, 
or disgusted with Henry, favoured the 
plot, particularly Sir William Stanley, to 
whom King Henry, in a great measure, 
owed his rictory at Bosworth, Lord Fitir 
waiter, Sir Simon Montford, &c. These 
three were apprehended and put to death, 
but did not deter the Duchess of Bur- 
gundy from pursuing her project, for in- 
149^9 Perkin was dispatched to England 
with some forces she had ditiwn together, 
with which he attempted to land on the 
coast of Kent. The Kentish men, how- 
ever, took up arms against them, and cut 
them to pieces, except about one hundred 
and fifty, who were taken and hanged. 
Perkin, however, at this time, escaped 
and got back to Flanders, from whence 
he went to Ire^^nd, and afterwards to 
Scotland, where James the Fourth public* 
ly owned him for the Duke of York, and 
gave him the Earl of Huntley's daughter 
to wife; he also twice invaded England 
on his account, but without success, after 
n5 
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^hich| the Cornish men rebelling, sent 
for liim thither, wh^re he soon found 
himself at the head of three thousand 
men, with whom he marched to Taunton, 
his army being increased by the way, to 
^i}^ thousand; hearing, however, that the 
king was advancing in full force, he fled 
in the night, and took sanctuary at Bew* 
liey monastery, in the New Forest, where, 
being strictliy watche4» he was compelled 
to surrender on promise of life." He ^as 
then hrought to London and exposed to 
public acorn and derision, but after some 
time, contrived to escape, though finding, 
no means to leave the kingdom, he was 
again obliged to t^ke sanctuary in the 
priory of Shen^ wber^, at the intercession 
of the prior, his life was again spared, 
though as some punishment, he was for 
two whole days publiqlv exposed in the 
stocks. He was then, carried to theTower, 
where Jie plotted with the Earl of War- 
wick to make their escape, but the design 
being discovered^ the king resolved to 
get rid of both: aocordingly Perkin 



Warbeek was hanged, aad the" £arl of 
Warwick babeaded on ToweNhill^in No«- 
vember, 1499.. The death of this unforir 
tunate prince brought a great odium upon 
the king, but that his excuse was, that 
jFerdinandof Arragon, for whose daughter 
he was then in treaty for his son Arthur, 
would not consent to the match, while' 
the Earl of Warwick lived, 

*' In 1501, Catherine, daughter of Fer- 
dinajad and Isabella of Spain, arrived, aoii 
her marriage with Arthur, Prince of 
Wales, took place. The Prince died about 
five months after, in the sev^enteenth 
year of his dtge, and the king's second 
son and successor was created Pxince of 
Wales. In 1503, Henty's queen, Eliza- 
beth, also died. 

^' About this time the king began to 
oppress his subjects, by the means of two 
infamous ministers, Empson and Dudley^ 
who stopped at nothing, however, arbitra* 
ry OF unjust, to fill their master's cofiers, 
Henry's avarice also prompted him to pri> 
ject a HHuridage between his son Afthur^a 
N 6 
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widow, and his son Henry, to prevent the 
dowry of two hundred thousand crowns 
'of gold being returned. Ferdinand's con- 
sent was easily obtained, and a dispensa* 
tion from the Pope also procured*without 
difficulty, but the match did not take 
place until the next reign. 

" About the same time, the king'seldest 
daughter Margaret was married to James 
the Fourth, King of Scotland^ from whom 
are descended our kings of the Stuart 
line. 

*^ Little of any consequence, occurred 
during the remainder of this reign, which 
finally terminated on the 22d of April, 
1509, the king having lived fifty-two 
years, and reigned twenty-lhree. 

" In recapitulating the occurrences of 
thisreign,^* added Mr.Wilmot, " though 
we may find much to discommend, yet if 
compared with many that preceded it, the 
balance is greatly in its favour. 

" Henry rendered his kingdom power- 
ful and respectable in the eyesi of foreign 
nations, and polished the manners of the 
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people as much as possible, for the time 
he lived." 

♦' I am sorry he disgraced himself, -by 
causing the Earl of Warwick to be put to 
death/" said John, "it was very natural 
he should wish for liberty.? 

" It was so ; he was but twenty-four 
years old at the time of his death, and 
had been a prisoner near the whole of his 
life. Historians report that he was so en- 
tirely unacquainted with the world, that 
he scarcely knew one animal from another, 
and was in his flight merely made the in- 
strument of Warbeck's subtlety.'* 

" History from this period becomes 
more interesting,^^ said Charles, " for the 
arts which polish mankind began to dif- 
fuse themselves, the science of printing 
had taken place, navigation was improv- 
ed, and commerce enriched the people.** 

" Henry^s avarice was a very bad trait 
in his character,** said John; " it was 
unpardonable to oppress the people for 
what he did not want.*' 

** Avarice,^* replied Mr. Wilmot, " is 
1 
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80 despicable a vice, that whoever yields 
to it, can scarcely be honest ; for in the 
eagerness of grasping at all, they may 
sometimes seize on what is not their own. 
It also hardens the heart against every 
feeling of humanity, and closes it against 
every social enjoyment. The miser^s 
thoughts are all absorbed in his gold ; he 
has no place for any other object; he 
loves no man, and no man loves him ; 
he lives ridiculed and despised, and dies 
unlamented; while his beloved gold, for 
which he h^sacrificed so many blessings, 
frequently becomes the property of a 
spendthrift heir, who laughs at his pre- 
decessor's folly ^ while he lavishes in 
luxury and prodigality the sums accumu- 
lated by oppression and bodily morti-fi- 
cation. 

"So much for the miser,'' said Mr. 
Wilmot ; " let us next c<2>nsider the oppo- 
site character. The spendthrift lavishes 
without reflection, and his most generous 
actions are the mere ebullitions of the 
moment, for he has seldom opportunity 
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or inclination to consider deeply. Profuse 
without prudence or discrimination, be 
is often forced to commit mean^ess^ 
which is the natural consequence of ex- 
travagance ; and while he enriches the 
unworthy, frequently suffers the virtuous 
unfortunate to sink with want and sor- 
row. He is as little respected as the 
miser, for his pursuits also centre in self-, 
gratification ; and as the heirs of the first 
rejoice at his death, the heirs pf the 
second hate his memory for leaving them 
to beggary an,d wretchedness/^ 

" The picture is too true,^' answered, 
Mrs. Wilmot ; ^^ it is a just medium alone 
in the use of wealth, which makes the 
possessors respected ; every man, if poa-^ 
sible, should live within his income, for 
the whole was notgiven for himself alone, 
while so many of his fellow creatures, by 
sickness, want, and various other causes, 
.have claims on his bounty, and which it 
is his duty to fulfil, as far as is consistent 
with his fortune. A man who acts thus 
uprightly, lives respected, and dies la- 
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mented : for his family by his death lose 
a worthy principal, and the poor a ready 
friend." 

•* The duty of assisting the distress- 
ed/^ said Mr. Wilmot, " is not only in- 
culcated by the Christian faith, but alsd 
by all others, who do not possess that adr 
vantage ; even in the Mahometan re- 
ligion, it is recommended by various 
fables and allegories, atnong others one 
which I cannot refuse myself the pleasure 
of repeating. * The supreme Judge will 
at the last day bind upon him who hath 
refused to give alms, a terrible serpent, 
whose sting will incessantly wound the 
griping hand that was shut to the unfor- 
tunate.^ But enough for this evening ; 
good night, my dear children." 
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CONVERSATION XIX, 

X HE party being as usual assembled^ 
Mr. Wilmot, addressing his younger 
children, said — " I have now, my dear 
John and Frances, reached one of the 
most eventful periods in English history, 
the reign of King Henry the Eighth, who 
was the instrument in the hand of God, 
designed to curb the unbounded power 
and pride of the priests, and to take the 
leading steps which finally conducted to 
our glorious Reformation. Persecution 
for the sake of religion did not indeed 
cease in this reign, but its instigatoi*, the 
bloody monster superstition, received a 
blow, which she never ' after recovered ; 
and though you will learn as I proceed, 
that she again reared her sanguinary 
standard in the jreign of Mary, eldest 
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daughter to Henry the Eighth, yet the 
blood of the martyrs and holy men that 
was then shed, far from eradicating the 
truth, fixed it irrevocably in many hearts, 
which, but for witnessing what good 
men dare suffer in a just cause, had, per- 
haps, never been awakened to it/' 

** Papa," said John, '* will you be good 
enough to begin ?'* " Willingly/* 



Henry the Eighth. 



" On the death of King Henry the Se- 
venth, in 1509, he was succeeded by his 
only son, Prince Henry, in the eighteenth 
year of his age. On the day after his 
father's death, he ordered Empson and 
Dudley, who had been the emissaries of 
his father\s extortions, to be committed 
to prison, and soon after sacrificed them 
to the public hatred, though in their con- 
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demnation' less regard was had to the 
strict rules of justice, than to the desire 
of satisfying the people. 

** In his choice of ministers, he select- 
ed such as had most faithfully served his 
father, and, aS speedilyas possible, obeyed 
his will In marrying the Princess Cathe- 
rine of Spain, his brother's widow. Henry 
loved festivity and pleasure, and propor- 
tioned his expences to the treasures which 
his father bad left ^im ; learning and 
music were his first delights, and all 
seemed to presage a peaceful and glorious 
reign ; but the characters of men are only 
to be developed by time and circumstance. 

" Henry had an army of fifty thousand 
men,and,^s a war with France was ardent- 
ly wished for by the people, he resolved 
to invade it. France was not threatened 
by Henry alone, the Swiss, and also Fer-< 
dinand of Arragon, were only waiting a 
fa^vourable opportunity to assail it, so 
that the French monarchy was never in 
a mor^ distressed situation. 

" After an ostentatious but ineffectual 
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campaign, in which the errors of the as- 
sailants procured the safety of France, 
a truce was concluded between the two 
kingdoms ; and Mary, the king's sister, 
maried Lou)3 the Twelfth of France, 

" This arrangement concluded, gaiety 
in great measure engrossed Henry^s time, 
and repeated expenditures exhausted his 
treasures. His old ministers who did Qot 
concur in his projects, he neglected to 
consult, and chiefly confided in the coun- 
cils of Thomas, afterwards Cardinal Wol- 
sey, who flattered his inclinations, and 
yielded to whatever scheme his impetuous 
temper was inclined to. This nnm was 
the son of a private person at Ipswich, 
and sent tp Oxford at an early age, where 
his attention to learning was so great, 
that he was a bachelor of arts at fourteen, 
and rising by degrees from one prefer- 
ment to another, he at length obtained 
the rank of first minister of the state. 

" Wolsey, though near forty and a 
churchman, having used every art to 
suit himself to the caprice of the king, 
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acquired the height of power, and began 
to shew bis real character. He was in- 
satiable in his acquisitions, but magnin 
ficent in his expences, ambitious of 
power, but yet more desirous of glory ; 
at times in his manner engaging, in- 
sinuating, and persuasive ; at others, lofty, 
commanding, aad haughty; liberal to his 
friends and dependants, and a kind mas- 
ter to his domestics. 

" The nation saw with displeasure the 

benefices heaped on Wolsey, who enjoyed 

at the same time the archbishopric of 

York, and the bishoprics of Durham and 

Winchester ; sharing also the revenues of 

several other sees. To these he joined the 

dignity of Cardinal : and his household 

was composed of eight hundred persons, 

among whom were many of the principal 

gentlemen of the kingdom. He was the 

first ecclesiastic who wore habits of gold 

or silk ; the cross of York was always 

carried before him, and so improperly 

was he elated with his greatness, that the 

Archbishop of Canterbury writiiig to him, 
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and signing his letter, your loving brother, 
he complained of the signature as an af» 
front. The primate, informed of this com- 
plaint, replied coolly, ' Alas I know ye 
not that this .man is drunk witb too 
much prosperity?* 

*^ At this period the impositions of the 
church of Rome had attained theirutmost 
height. Leo the Tenth was then pope, 
and employed in building the churcb 
of St. Peter at Rome. In ord«r to pro- 
cure money for carrying on that expen* 
sive ui>dertaking, he. gave a commission 
for selling indulgences, a practice that 
had often been tried before.^' 

** Papa,^* interrupted John, " will you 
please to explain what those indulgences 
were meant for ?'^ 

" Undoubtedly ; for a sutn of money 
they were to free the purchaser from the 
pains of purgatory or punishment hereaf- 
ter, so that they might commit the grossest 
crimes with impunity. These abominable 
impositions were publicly sold, but most 
particularly at taverns and gaming-houses, 
3 
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as doubtless, in such places they were 
most wanted. A man might not only buy 
for himself, but for his friends, if they felt 
inclined to violate any of their duties to 
Grod or their fellows, and be se<^ure from 
the forfeitui-e annexed by the gospel to 
such deeds." 

" I have frequently wohdered," said 
Charles, **how it was possible, even in the 
dar)cest ages, that men could be found ig- 
norant enough to give credit to such folly, 
which was at once an insult to Heaven 
and to common understanding.'* 

^^ Such a belief was doubtless the off* 
spring of superstition," replied Mr. Wil- 
mot, '^ and calculated particularly to im- 
pose on weak minds ; for none else could 
believe that the prayersof oneman^though 
a priest, could redeem, another from the 
just anger of an offended God ; — but to 
proceed. Martin Luther, professor in the 
university of Wirtemberg, and an Augus- 
tine monk, first preached against the foUy 
and inefficacy of these indulgences; and 
being naturally of a warm temper,and pro 
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yoked by the opposition shewn his doc« 
trine^ he proceeded farther, and attacked 
the pope's authority and the general cor- 
ruption of the church of Rome. This first 
gave rise to the Reformation, which in a 
little time spread through many parts of 
Germany, Luther being powerfully sup- 
ported against the pope, and his other 
enemies, by the Elector of 'Saxooy, his 
sovereign. 

<< Among the defenders of indulgences, 
was King Henry the Eighth, who wrote a 
book against Luther, intitled," The Seven 
Sacraments,'' and which being presented 
to the pope, he bestowed on Henry the 
title o( Defender of the Failh^ which title 
being afterwards confirmed by parliament, 
the kings of England have ever since borne 
it. However deep might have been the 
king^s reasoning on the subject, Luther 
was neither silenced nor dismayed, but in 
return, in his answer, treated Henry with 
as little ceremony, as he had before 
done the pope. The king had now been 
eighteen years married to Catherine of 
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ArragOD, and the period bad arrived which 
was doomed to produce a change tbe lea9t 
of any to be expected. Catharine waa six > 
years older than himself,, and having becp^ 
first espoused to his brother^some scruples 
had been raised concerning thel^itimacy 
of her second marriage, notwithstanding 
a dispensation, had , been obtained from 
the pope. Of three; children whiph Ca-» 
tharine had borne to Henry (two bpys 
and a girl) only the Princess Mary sur- 
vivedy a circumstance, which, though na- 
tural, the king pretended to supposje was 
the effect of the displeasure pf Heavenj 
occasioQ,ed by the unlawfulness of his 
marriage with his brother's widow. ; His 
real motive may, however, in all prob»«, 
bility be attributed to another source ;. 
among the maids of honoqr ,who attended 
the queen, was Ann Boleyn, daughter of^ 
Sir Thomas Boleyn, a gentleman of an an^ , 
cient and noble family* Thebeautyof this 
lady surpassed, in the king's eyes,*thatv of 
any woman he had ever seen ; and hei^ 
education, which had b^en at Paris, con- 

VOL. I. o 
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'spiring toasmt her natural wit and rtra- 
citjTy tliey exceeded eveu her personal 
cbtfiM. HesTfy who had never leamt 
tke art of restminng- fan passions, first 
efldea'raoivd to seduce her to his crimf- 
ntt desires ; hvA findfng^ the eflbrt vain, 
he resolved, if possible, to procure a di- 
voree fton Queen Catharine, and narry 
ber. In order to effect this chaage, 
Heaiy pleaded his remorse of conscience 
for having lived so long with his bny. 
tber's wife, s«d prayed the pope, Cle- 
ment the Seventh, to dissolve a marriage 
at once dispteasrng to Hearen, and pain* 
fhlto fahxkself, as it obliged him to act 
s^nst its dictafes. Clement, who was 
under many important ohligsltions to 
tieary, and atto to the Emperor Charlea 
the Fifth, who was nephew to Queen Ca^ 
tbarine,. knew not h^w to acft in this 
dtfemma ; bnl? vnwilting to grant, and 
aftaid to^refnse, be e6n«fnuedt» promise, 
recant, dispnte,. and tehrporise, hoping 10 
weary tiie Mt^a patiebee, andflnke him 
gi^vUjp- his intentSN». He waa in' ttm 
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case oiistakeQ. H^enry was too much iQte* 
rested tosuffer the plan to take effect : he 
had at first expected to fiada warm sup* 
porter in Wolsey^ but was deceived ; for 
the cardinal was in nearly the same per* 
plexity with the pope ; on one hand he 
wished to satisfy the king, and on the 
other was afraid of incurring the pope's 
displeasure^whohad theimmediate power 
of punishing his disobedience. He theie* 
fore eadeavoured to remain neuter in the 
business, and though in all other disputes, 
he had acted with the most haughty ob» 
stinacy, yet on this occasion, he pre* 
tended the utmost deference to the opi-^ 
nion of Cardinal Campegio, who was the 
pope's nuncio in England to settle the 
affair. Henry saw the conduct of Wobey 
with great displeasure, but concealed his 
resentment, till he could act with m^» 
fatal certainty.'^ 

'' The person who most interests n^" 

said Mrs, Wilmot, '' is Queen Catharine^ 

who being cited, as was also the king, be* 

. forethelegates appointed fw that purpose, 

oS 
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she threw herself at the king's feet, and in 
the most pathetic and affectionate terms, 
appealed to himself for her irreproachable 
conduct, during near twenty years that she 
had been his wife ; that she had only be- 
come such by the will of his father Henry 
the Seventh, and of her's, Ferdinand the 
Catholic, and that her marriage was 
finally sanctioned by the pope. That to 
Heaven and his holiness, she left the jus- 
tice of her cause, resolved never to sub- 
mit to the decree of partial or interested 
judges ; nor ever more to appear in the 
court on such an occasion. Henry readily 
testified the truth of what she advanced, 
but his scruplesof conscience were, as he 
pretended, not to be renaoved." 

" The king,'' resumed Mr. Wilmot, 
^* having selected Thomas Cranmer, a man 
of talents and integrity, a doctbr of divi* 
nity, and fellow of a college in Cam- 
bridge, to succeed Wolsey, appeared less 
reserved in his resentment against that 
prelate: He ordered the attorney-general 
t6^ prepare a bill of indictment against 
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hits, and soon after commoaded him to 
resign the great aeal, which was given to 
Sir Thomas More» He was then ordered 
to abandon his palace at Y^k-Flace) and 
all hts plate and furniture were con« 
fiscatedto the king's use. Onaninventorj 
being taken, they were found to exceed 
even the nK>st extravagant surmises* Of 
fine holland alone, was a tliousand pieces; 
the walls of his house were hung with 
cloth of gold and silver ; he had a cup- 
board full of massy gold plate, and the 
rest of his furniture was of equal richness* 
Wdsey was soon after arrested by the 
king^s command, for high treason^and pre- 
paiation was made to conduct him from 
York, where he then resided, to Lonj^n^ 
to appear as a criminal, wlm^ he so iHitely 
possessed almost kingly power* At first 
he refused to submit to the mandaite ; bujk 
theBarl of Northumberland, who had the 
conducting of the business, being peremp* 
tory, he was forced to comply. On hia 
journey, which was made by easy stipes, 
he fitayeda fortnight at theEarlof Shrewa- 
08 
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buiy^s, whereone day after dinner, he was 
taken ill: he, however, after a day or 
two proceeded on his journey ; but his 
sickness and weakness increasing, reach- 
ed no farther than Leicester Abbey, where 
the monks coming out to receive him in 
the most honourable manner, he said, 
* Father Abbot, I am come to lay my 
bones among you,^ and immediately re- 
quested his bed to be prepared. 

"Wolsey died the third day after; 
some short time before he expired, he 
said to Kingston, one of his guards, ^ I 
pray you commend me to my royal master, 
and entreat him to call to his remem- 
brance all that hath hitherto passed be- 
tween us — alas, if I had served my God 
as diligently as I have served my king, 
he would not have lef% me in my grey 
hairs a prey unto mine enemies.^' 

« Papa,*' said John ; « the life of The 
mas k Becket, and Wolsey, are some- 
what similar/* 

" My good boy, your observation 
pleases me ; both Becke^ and Wolsey rose 
I 
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by their attention to learning to . the 
highest dignities, and unbounded pride 
wrought the fall of both/' 

*^ True/' replied Charles, « but Wol- 
sey appears to me a more estimable cha* 
racter than Becket : as he did not by his 
insolence insult the king his n^ster, or 
endeavour to turn his subjects against 
him/' 

" He did not," said Mr. Wilmot, ** but 
bis rapacity and pride afforded an easy 
pretence for his destruction, and his great 
riches were a strong temptation to such 
a monarch as Henry, who knew no pangs 
of conscience, where his inclination or 
convenience siiited ! 

^* Wolsey's life, which had been a con- 
stant repetition of ambition and mean- 
ness, terminated by a death of remorse, 
and the tie which bound Henry to the 
church thus broken, he resolved to keep 
no measures with the pope, and by the 
advice of Cranmer, resolved to consult all 
the universities, of Europe on the legality 
of his marriage. fThe decision of those 
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of Fnuice, England^ and even Italy, were, 
by interest or purchase, in his favour, 
and though the pope still persisted in 
commanding the king to appear before 
him, either personally, or by proxy, he 
peremptorily refused to be judged at 
Rome, where he had nothmg to hope* 

^* These disputes tended to the ruin of 
the Romish church, as the respect of the 
people for the pope^s authority weakened 
daily, and the more opposition the king 
met with, the more he was disposed to 
remove every obstacle which crossed his 
wishes. 

*• During this interval, Anne Boleyn 
was created Marchioness of Pembroke, 
and privately married to the king; Dr. 
Cranmer, raised to the see of Canterbury, 
pronou need thesentence of divorce, which 
could not be obtained from Rome, and 
Aniie was solemnly crowned queen. Sb« 
was- afterwards mother to Elizabeth, 
whotti the king immediately created Prin- 
cess of Wales. This step was followed 
by the pope^s declaring the first marriage 
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of Henry lawful, and pronouncing a sen 
tence of excommunication against him, 
if he persisted in the divorce. 

" All measures thus broken between 
the king and the pope, it naturally fol- 
lowed that several must fall a sacrifice 
between ancient establishments, and mo- 
dern reformation. The king was declared, 
by parliament, the head and protector 
of the church of England ; the clergy were 
necessitated to acknowledge the same, 
and the marriage of Henry with Anne 
Bbleyn was ratified anew, and the suc- 
cession to the crown by oath acknowledg- 
ed to belong to their posterity. Sir 
Thomas More, one of the greatest men 
of his time, and Bishop Fisher, scrupling 
to take this oath,^ were sent to the Tower, 
and persisting in their refusal, were after- 
wards executed. 

" As the monks had long shewn great 
reluctance to the new arrangement, the 
king resolved to deprive them of all power 
to injure him, and accordingly, as head 
of the church, sent commissioners into 
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the several counties of England, to in- 
spect the monasteries, and to report the 
conduct of such as resided in them* 
Nothing was more easy than to find real 
abuses and disorders ; but passion sup* 
posed mope than really existed ; doubtful 
evidences were taken for certainties^ 
and calumnies passed for proofs. The 
l^count of this visitation was published^ 
in order to render the monasteries odious 
to the nation, and soon after three 
hundred and seventy^six religious houses 
Were suppressed at one blow> and the pro- 
perty and lands confiscated to the kiBg^s 
use. 

'^ During these transactional died Car 
tharine of Arragon, Henry ^s first wife; 
before her death she wrote him a letter, 
which on reading touched him even to 
tears. 

^^ Another visitation of the monasteries 
taking place, and many frauds respecting 
images and relics being discovered, they 
were brought out of the convent and pob- 
lidy burned, and among others, those of 
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Thomas k Becket, whose rich shrine iraa 
seized for the king's use. The aumber 
of nionasteFies suppressed from first to 
last, were six hundred and forty-three, 
ninety colleges, two thousand Ihree hun- 
dred and seventy.four chantries and 
chapels, with one hundred and ten 
hospitals, and the yearly value of all con- 
fiscated to the king's coff«». 

'« Among the principal friends of the 
Reftmnation, were Qtieen Anne Boleyn, 
Archbishop Cranmer, and Thomas Crom- 
well, afterwards created Earl 'of Essex 
who* though only a blacksmith's son, and 
one of Wolsey's' dbmestics, was in 
higfe credit WTth the king; for Henry 
himself, though he had quite thrown 
off the pope, yet he strictly adhered to 
the- oFd popish religion all his life, at the 
same time he was extremely jealous 
of his supremacy, and an eriemy ttf 
the papal authority, ind having gained 
arbitrary power, passed what laws he 
Irfeasejl, and ptnt them in execution witli- 
oat mercy. Papists and profestants w«re 
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hanged or burned together ; the first for 
denying the king's supremacy/ the latter 
for what was called heresy ^ the king 
being resolved that his own belief should 
be the standard for that of his subjects. 

^* The king had been married to Anne 
Boleyn about three years, when the ene-, 
mies of the reformation found means to 
inspire him with jealousy, which ended in 
her ruin. Accustomed to yield implicitly 
to his most improper wishes, he had taken 
an inclination to Jane Seymour, maid of 
honour to the queen. Anne Boleyn, I 
have before said, had been educated in 
France, and naturallyof a cheerful temper, 
might be guilty of indiscretions, without 
design or criminal intention.. . Calumny 
converts the most indifferent actions into 
a crime, and is but too greedily listened 
to where it flatters the passional, thus the 
king was easily persuaded to believe his 
wife was unfaithful, when he wished to 
find her so. She was accused of various 
adulteries^ and among others of an im* 
l^roper familiarity with I^er own brother, 



Tiscount Rochford. The Duke of Nor* 
folk, her opponent, from his attachment 
to the popish faith, took care to produce 
witnesses against her, and being sent to 
the Tower, she afterwards, as well as those 
with whom she was accused, was brought 
to trial. When first arrested, she solemn;- 
ly declared her innocence, and wrote a 
letter to her tyrant husband, capable of 
aoft^niQg any heart less prejudiced and 
cruel than that of Henry/' 

^^ Excu'^e my interrupting you,*^ said 
Mrs. Wilmot, '^ but it may perhaps grati- 
fy your auditors to hear that letter, and 
I have it as copied from an ancient col- 
' lection." . : 

All requesting their mother to oblige 
them, she sent for it from her port*folio» 
and read as follows : . 

Queen Anne Boleyn to King Henrt 
the Eighth. 

^* Your grace's displeasure and my im- 
prisonment are. things so strange unto me» 

VOL. I. p 
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^ftt "wlHrt to "write, or what to exoose) I 
sftD minmgtidket igMMPant, wBcnreas ywk aend 
unto fne (wiUiog me ^ ioonfess a truth, 
arid M ebtoin your fevour) by suck a 4ne 
you ksoif to be 'mine ancmit professed 
Oaeiyw I «o sooner ^eoeired ilbis meB- 
stge by him, thafii I rightly conoeivei 
yK>or meairing, and if, mB you say, eon- 
fcssiii^ a trudh inuty procure lue ssfefty^ I 
dudl with all wWifigiieM perfoim yoor 
commands. 

*• Biit 'left not yotir gi^<re ever imagine 
ihfat your poor 'wife w4H ever be brought 
to cdirfe^ a faulty wbere ttot so much as 
a thought thereof piboejeded — and to 
^leak a truth, never prince had wifemiore 
loyal in all duty, and iu all true affedtion, 
than you have everfoundin^Afine Boleyn, 
with which name and f>laoe, I wou^M wil- 
lingly have contented myself, if God, and 
your grace's pleasure had been so pleased ; 
neither did I at any time so far forget 
myself in my exaltation, or received 
queensbip, but 4hat I 'have always looked 
for such an aJteraiion as I now ^d ; fyit 

S 
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tb» growd oi my prefi^roarirat, b«i«g mi 

BO surerr fouodatioa ^ban y€»ur gi9Siee'9 

iaacy,. tlnejbeast alteratiofi^I knewt wa^fit 

and sufikieqt to diaw that ht^y to 90i«e 

other oh^ect — y/ou c.ho9e ii»^ ftiom a 

low ^&tate to be your qu^sen and eoivh 

panian, for beyond my deswd or dewre ; if 

tlnen you fouj^d m^ worthy of awh honour, 

good yow graee, tet orot any light fancyv 

or bad council of oatine enemies, wHiokdraw 

yoiif princely favour from me, neither let 

thatatain^ that unwortli^ atein of a diiit 

loyal heart, towardayouf gooct grace, ev^i 

cMt 9o foul a blot on your caost dutiful 

wife) and the infant princeaayour dauglw 

ter. Try me^ good king* but let me hav^ 

a lawful trials and let not my ^worn ene^- 

miea sit aa my accusers and judgeaT^yea 

let me receive ad open trial (for my truth 

ahall fear no open shame), then Bball you 

see either mine iunoeence cleftred> your 

suspicions and conscience satisfied, the 

ignominy and slander of the world ^top* 

pedf or my guilt openly declared ( so tha 

whatever God or you may determine for 

p 2 
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me, your grace may be freed from opefe 
censure, and mine offence so lawfully 
proved, your grace be at liberty, both 
before God and man, not only to execute 
worthy punishipent on me, as an unlawful 
wife, but to follow your affection already 
settled on that party, for whose sake I 
am now as I am, and whose name I could 
some good while since have pointed out 
to your grace, being not ignorant of my 
suspicions therein ; but if you havealready 
determined for me, and that not only my 
death, but an infamous slander, must 
bring you to the enjoyment of your de- 
sired happiness ; then I pray of God that 
he will pardon your great sin, and like- 
wise mine enemies the instruments there- 
of, and that he will not call yoii to a strict 
account for your unprincely and cruel 
usage of me, at his general judgment-seat, 
where both you and myself must shortly 
appear, and in whose judgment I doubt 
not (whatever the world may think of me) 
mine innocence shall be known, and suffix 
ciently cleared; My last and only re- 



quest, $})aU be that myself may oaly bear 
the burthen pf your grace^s displeasure, 
and that it may opt touch the iooQcent 
lives of those poor gentiemeii, who, as I 
understand, are likewise in strict impri^ 
son men t for my sake. If ever I found 
favour jn your sight, if ever the name of 
Anne Boleyn hath been pleasing to your 
eari then let me obtain this request, and I 
will so lea Vie to trouble your graces fur*- 
ther than with my earnest prayers to thie 
Trioity, io have youj* grace in true keep^ 
ing, and to direct you in ail your actions. 
^^ From my doleful prison in tk» 
Tower, 6th of May, 1536. 

^' Your mQs4; loyal and 
♦' ejver faithful wife.'^^ 

• ' ' . -J 
" Mamma," said Jobn,asMrs. Wtlmot 
.concluded, "on receipt of this letter, 
H wry surely sent for the queen, and was 
very^soiry for what he had dOne againyt 
her/^ 

V Henry's heart wasf too depraved to 
(make »o noble an effort/^ replied Mr. 
p 3 
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Wilmot. <^ He tmd cast off his first 
wife, and cut off the inheritance of her 
daughter without remorse, and was not 
iuclined to be more favourable to his se- 
coodf when she had outlived the whim 
that attached him to her/' 

" Papa/^ said John, •* I am quite dis- 
appointed. Before you began this reiga^ 
as you said King Henry was the instru-^ 
ment designed by Providence to bring 
about our glorious reformation, I expect- 
ed he was at once a great and good man.'* 

" You judged erroneously. It is not 
always great or good men that Heaven 
selects for extraordinary purposes, an ex- 
ample that was strongly verified in the 
case of Henry, whose quarrel with the 
pope brought about suddenly what other- 
>i¥ise might liave taken many years to ef- 
fect. To me such eveols are instances 
of the power ^nd wisdom of God, who 
can turn the oiost adverse means to the 
mccomptishment of his will/^ 

** The fate of Anne Boleyn,'^ said 
Mrs«. Witmot, ** presents a useful lesson 
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to yoimg women, particularly to thos.e 
who ^re advanced to a rank beyond that 
where they were originally placed* The 
gaiety of manners she had Acquired in 
France, though, I have no doubt, per- 
fectly innocent, furnished her enemies 
with a pretence to ruin her with the^ 
king/' 

. " She was naturally cheerful,^' an- 
swered Anne, " and it must be partrcu- 
larly hard to live in a constant state of . 
restraint/* 

" I allow the justice of the observa- 
tion,'' replied Mrs. Wilmot, <* but she 
was well acquainted with the character 
of Henry before she married him, an 
should have studied his humour, which, 
proud, vipdictiye, an4 overbearing, couJd 
no more endure a sharer in his wife's 
smiles than in his regal authority." 

** Heaven keep us from such charac- 
ters!'' replied Charles; " she naturally 
expected an affectionate husband, not an 
imperious master." 

" Unequal marriages are seldom hap- 
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py/* said Mr. Wilmot ; ^^ Anoe Boleya 
doubtless considered her youth and 
beauty an ample compensation -for her 
greatness, while Henry, on his part, 
thought the obligation scarcely ever to 
be sufficiently repaid/' 

** Papa^'V interrupted John,*'* I fun 
impatient to hegr bow the queen's im- 
{irisonment terminated/' 

^ To»morrow I will satisfy you. Our 
conversation has been sufticientiy long 
this evening. — Good, night, my dear 
chikkea.'' 
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